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Monthly Summary. 


We transfer to another column, a report of 
a highly-interesting meeting, which took 
lace on Friday, the 14th September, in the 
Ma or’s parlour, at the Manchester Town- 
hall, to consider the propriety of forming a 
joint-stock company for the procuring a 
Loner supply of cotton from India, by pur- 
chasing it from the natives, and encourag- 
ing them to promote its cultivation. 

A new Society has been constituted in 
London, called the African-Aid Society, its 
objects being to develop the material re- 
sources of Africa, Madagascar, and the ad- 
jacent islands, and to promote the emigration 
thither of Africans “willing to emigrate” 
from Canada, and other places. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee have issued a circular, in 
which it is stated that “ with the generous 
aid of friends, it has already assisted Dr. 
Delaney and Professor Campbell with funds 
to enable them to continue their labour, and 
to lay before the coloured people of Ame- 
rica the reports of the pioneer expedition 
into Abbeokuta, West Africa, from which 
they have lately returned.” The offices of 
the Society are at 7 Adam Street, Strand, 
Ww.C. : 

The African-Civilization Society of New 
York have brought to a termination the 
mission to this country of their Foreign Se- 
cretary the Rev. Theodore Bourne, that 
gentleman haying, as we are officially in- 
formed, succeeded in making known the ob- 
jects of the Society. 

We learn throughthe National Anti- 
Slavery Standard and the Liberator—to the 
editor of which Mr. George Thomson writes 
from London, under date of the 17th August, 





that upon the Rev. Dr. Cheever’s arrival in 
London, the London Emancipation Committee 
yes peng him with an address, at a meeting . 

eld at the house of its Treasurer, Mr. Den- 
nis M‘Donnell. 

The Army and Navy Gazette had a state- 
ment—which, however, we have not yet 
seen confirmed—to the effect that it, is- 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to despatch an accredited agent to the do- 
minions of the King of Dahomey, in order 
to prevent a recurrence of the horrible rites 
of the “ Custom.” It added, that Mr. O’Brien, 
who formerly filled the office of Colonial 
Secretary at Sierra Leone, and who ad- 
justed the differences between the King of 
Bullom and his subjects, would be the gen- 
tleman selected to discharge the onerous 
duty. The outfit allowed to the agent 
would be 400/., and the salary 1000/. per 
annum. 

Our readers will remember the case of.” 
Mrs. Putnam, a lady of colour, whose treat-- 
ment on board the Europa mail packet, on. 
her passage to England from America, in 
November 1859, was the subject of a cor- 
respondence with Sir Samuel Cunard, which 
appeared in our columns. In a letter, re- 
ceived within the last few days, Mrs. Put- 
nam writes that she and her during 
the whole passage to the United States, on 
her return voyage by the Arabia, were ad- 
mitted to all the rights and privileges of 
first-class passengers, without opposition on. 
the part of any one, even though slaveholders 
were on board, or any failure in that cour- 
teous treatment which was their due. She 
speaks also of the polite and kind attentions 
of some of her fellow-passengers. 

It is possible, therefore, for the directors 
of the Cunard Company so to instruct the 
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captains of their vessels as to insure to all 
persons the full enjoyment of their pur- 
chased; accommodation while under their 
care, and to. preserve the official flag of Her 
Majesty’s mail packets from being dis- 
honoured by subserviency to the unrighte- 
ous prejudices of foreigners. 

An American newspaper—the Evening 
—— currency to the following ca- 
nard. 

‘* I¢ was. nothing but the failure of a luke- 
warm consti r which prevented a motion 

ing madein the House of Commons that it was 
not for the Queen’s honour that ministers should 
advise her to admit a representative of Slave 
States to her table. There ought to be a second 
table, as might be for the representative of the 
Cannibal Islands. Such thoughts are dangerous, 
because whether men like them or not, they tell 
which way the wind is, blowing.” 

Hoiitanp—The King of Holland opened 
the Dutch Parliament on tlie 17th ultimo. 
In his speech he promises the presentation 
of another Bill for the emancipation of the 
slaves in Jamaica, and great hopes are en- 
tertained by the Dutch anti-slavery party, 
that the measure pro will be accepted. 

Unitep Starres—The American newspa- 
pers are full of rumours concerning an 
alleged slave-revolution in Texas. here 
was great excitement in that country, but 
no authentic intelligence of any intended 
rising of the slaves has come to hand. 

The New-York Tribune, while giving an 
account of the arrest and judicial murder of 
several slaves, and of many white persons 
ee of abolitionism, denies that there 
is the smallest foundation for the reports in 
circulation of a conspiracy among the slave- 
population, We may say, that upon this 
plea, for some months past, a reign of ter- 
ror has existed in the country. for which a 
parallel could scarcely be found in the his- 
tory of the frantic orgies of the early French 
Revolution. The whole thing arises, it is 
alleged, from the deadly feud between the 
South and the North, a desire to influence 
the approaching Presidential election, and 
also, as Texas is largely indebted to the 
North, to provide an excuse for the non- 
payment of liabilities. The State is now 
entirely at the command of a mob, who burn 
and destroy at pleasure in order to create a list 
of “ incendiary ” acts by the negroes, and who 
forge “intercepted” correspondence against 
any person whom they desire tohang. Num- 
bers are thus executed every week, and each 
man holds his life only at the will of any 
enemy who may choose to point to him as 
an abolitionist. Negroes.and white men are 
tortured with astounding ferocity, and if, in 
their agony, they consent to charge any 
number of persons with having incited them 
to commit offences, these charges are en- 
tirely sufficient as a ground for the death of 
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the inculpated parties. The public jour- 
nals gloat over each instance of cowardly 
slaughter, and deal with the: whole subject 
asa theme for humour. Accerding to the 
records by the last mail “ two white devils” 
were publicly hanged in Anderson County, 
for having furnished the negroes with more 
than 100 bottles of strychnine to poison. the 
wells—the “incontrovertible proof” on the 
point consisting in allegations: made by some 
of the coloured aa le during “ severe 
punishment.” In Williamson County three 
white men and three negroes were Ramyed 
on similar pretences. In Upshir County 
a man named Morrison was hanged in 
the presence of 500 “citizens,” for the 
crime, as it is stated, of having heen 
“ charged” with inciting negroes to insur- 
rection. In Cook County white men 
were hanged, after having, in their desire 
for life, implicated fifteen others, who will 
doubtless, in due time, share the same fate. 
The San-Antonio Ledger announces that a 
wandering mapseller who. had lately visited 
that city “has been translated to another 
sphere of action, and that a negro boy ac- 
companied him in his permanent suspen- 
sion from earthly duties.” The Galveston 
News, an old-established journal of large 
circulation, mentions that a Mr. Lemon, 
“an abolitionist,” whowas under directions 
to quit the State, had been “ prevented by 
a material impediment from obeying instruc- 
tions.” This, it must be observed, is but 
the record of a single week, and it may be 
presumed that not a tithe of the events of a 
similar character that occur find their way 
into print. The State Government does 
not make any pretence to. check the will of 
the people, and the federal authorities have 
not the constitutional right, even ifthey had 
the inclination, to do so. In the neighbour- 
ing States similar ‘tendencies are exhibited, 
only in a less extensive form. Mexico, 
although reduced to a pandemonium by its 
military brigands, may be held up almost as 
a model of civilization in contrast with the 
neighbours before whom she is destined ul- 
timately to fall. The New-York journals 
denounce with vigour the disgrace thus in- 
flicted on the Union, but it is to be feared 
that every word they may write will but 
serve as a stimulus for new horrors in reta- 
liation. 

The New-York Commercial Advertiser 
ives all anticipation of the results of the 
Tiomaiat census now in progress in the 
United States. Since 1850 the creation has 
been witnessed of three new States—Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, and Oregon, while Kan- 
sas, Utah, New Mexico, Washington, Ne- 
braska, and Dacotah, have been organized as 
territories, the whole of which, long before 
the next census in 1870, will probably have 
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also become independent members of the 
Federation. The population is estimated to 
have increased from 23,144,126 to over 
31,000,000, of which 4,000,000 are slaves. 
It is, as usual, in the Western States that 
the great advance has been made, and in 
Wisconsin and Iowa especially the popula- 
lation is believed to have doubled. Among 
the Slave States, Texas has effected the most 
rapid strides, and it is thought that in ano- 
ther ten years her number of inhabitants 
will constitute her the empire State of the 
South. In 1850 the centre of the popula- 
tion of the United States was at a point in 
Virginia near the Ohio river. It is now ex- 
pected to be found nearly as far west as the 
city of Cincinnatti. The railway mileage in 
the period has increased from 8500 miles to 
30,000, and the telegraph has been extended 
over about 50,000 miles. 

Considerable feeling had been excited by the 
personal allusion made by Lord Brougham 
at the Statistical Congress recently held 
in London, to the American Minister, (Mr. 
Dallas), nor had his flordship’s explanation 
done much to pacify the complainants, not- 
withstanding it disclaims any intention of 
personal insult; for, at the same time, it re- 
asserts the propriety of the offensive remark, 
What ae aggravates the displeasure of 
Mr. Dallas’s friends is the suspicion that the 
affair was a preconcerted scheme between 
Lord Brougham and Dr. Delany, in order to 
provoke a retortfrom the American Minis- 
ter, as Dr. Delany’s remarks appear to be 
rather a response to some unexpected speech 
from Mr. Dallas than a sequence to any 
thing uttered by Lord Brougham. 

With reference to the latter statement we 
are in a position to‘give it a most unqualified 
denial. 

The Republican party was still sanguine 
of success in the coming Presidential elec- 
tion. It certainly appeared to be gaining 
ground. Mr. W. S. Bailey has been ar- 
rested, examined, and held to bail by two 
Justices of Newport, Ky., in the sum of 
1000 dollars, to appear before the Circuit 
Court to answer to the charge of publishing 
an incendiary sheet in re-issuing the Free 
South newspaper! One of the Justices, 
named Hallam, took a leading part in the 
mob demolishment of the Free South a few 
months ago. The counsel of Mr. Bailey 
made a motion to have the examination be- 
fore some other magistrate than Hallam, but 
the motion was overruled by the pro-slavery 
Dogberries. A copy of the paper was in- 
troduced, articles were read by the prosecu- 
ting attorney to prove its incendiary charac- 
ter, and Mr. Bailey was ordered to find bail 
or go to jail. The bail was obtained. 

Mr. Bailey’s paper (the Free South) was 
suppressed by a mob, after the Harper’s 
Ferry affair, but its indefatigable editor has 
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re-established it. To rebut the imputations 
cast upon him by his pro-slavery enemies, he 
publishes the following certificate, to which 
are appended the names of two hundred ard 
thirty of his neighbours : 

‘*TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. In view of 
the wrongs perpetrated upon W. S. Bailey 
in the destruction of his printing-office by 
a mob last fall, and of the evil reports against 
him, we (citizens of Newport) would say, that 
Mr. Bailey has resided in Newport some fifteen 
or twenty years, and has always been regarded 
as a peaceable, law-abiding citizen, moral and 
upright in his dealings. And though some of us 
may not agree with him in his anti-slavery sen- 
timents, yet we denounce the cowardly and des- 
perate action of the! parties who destroyed his- 
type and presses, and likewise the repeated threats. 
of making him leave his State and home.” 

The Anti-Slavery Standard says that Mr. 
Bailey shews extraordinary pluck in ventur- 
ing to start his paper again in disregard to- 
the threats of the enemies to freedom. 

The Rev. A. Bewley, Methodist Superin- 
tendant and Missionary in Texas, was hung 
by a mob a short time since on the charge of 
being an Abolitionist. ‘The N.-Y. Christian 
Advocate says he was a devoutly pious and 
inoffensive man. 

A prize crew, from the United States’ 
cruiser Mystic, had brought into Norfolk the 
brig Triton, captured on the 16th of July 
near Loando. She cleared from New Or- 
leans in March last, and changed her captain. 
and crew in Cuba. Previous to her capture 
her papers and colours were thrown over- 
board. She was to take the slaves purchased 
for the brig Delicia, which was captured 
by the Constellation in December. She 
had false decks, water-casks, &c., and 1100 
dollars was found on board of her. The 
crew, with the exception of the supercargo 
and one seaman, will be detained as wit- 
nesses. She is a fast sailer, and had been 
chased by several English and American 
war-vessels. 

Advices from Havana to the 24th Au- 
gust ultimo, mention that two or three car-~ 
goes of slaves had been landed, 

The United-States stearaer Crusader had 
captured a steamer engaged in the slave- 
trade on the coast of Cuba; the slaver had. 
succeeded in landing a portion of the negroes 
before being taken. 

West Inpizs.—Our West-India files con- 
tain no intelligence of any importance. 











OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE RE- 
SPECTING THE SLAVE-TRADE AND 
THE COOLIE TRAFFIC. 


WE subjoin two very important despatches 
relating to the traffic in Chinese Coolies and 
the African Slave-trade, comments upon 
which will be found in another column. 
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They are interesting as conveying the senti- 
ments of the British and the American Mi- 
nisters for Foreigh Affairs, and, as we believe, 
are the most recent communications which 
have passed between them on theseimportant 
subjects. The first is taken from the “ Cor- 
respondence on Emigration from Canton :” 
the latter from the American newspapers. 


*¢ LORD J. RUSSELL TO EARL COWLEY.* 


“ Foreign Office, July 11, 1860. 

“ My Lorp—I transmit to your Lordship 
herewith copies of a correspondence relating to 
the emigration of Chinese Coolies, which has been 
presented to both Houses of Parliament by com- 
mand of Her Majesty; and I have to desire that 
you will call the attention of the French,Govern- 
ment to these papers, as-bearing upon the impor- 
tant question of the suppression of the slave-trade 
and the supply of labour to those parts of the 
world, the climate of which is unsuited to white 
labour. 

“Great Britain has, for more than fifty 
years, made unremitting efforts to put down the 
slave-trade, and Her Majesty's Government re- 
joice to think that those efforts have not been 
without their fruit. 

“The number of slaves exported from Africa 
has fallen from 125,000, the aver. number 

rted annually from 1835 to 1840, to 25,000 
or 30,000, the number estimated to have been 
exported during the past year. And in propor- 
tion as the slave-trade has diminished, lawful 
commerce with Africa has increased, until the 
value of the exports from the West Coast of 
Africa now amounts to nearly 3,000,000/. ster- 
ling annually. 

*“ From the Bight of Benin alone, where twenty 
years not a single puncheon of palm-oil was 
exported, during the past year the exportation 
of oil was estimated at nearly 17,000 tons, and 
the value at between 700,000. and 800,000/. ; 
and this, it should be stated, owing to the dis- 
turbed state of the country caused by slave-hunts, 
is a diminution as compared with the ex- 
ports of the two previous years: and from La- 
gos, which, until the slave-trade there was de- 
stroyed by the operations of the British squadron, 
was one of the greatest slave markets on the 
West Coast of Africa, the exportation durin 
last year of palm-oil, ivory, and cotton, amount 
in value to about 220,000/. In short, wherever 
the slave-trade has been put down, honest trade 
has sprung up, and Christianity, and civilization, 
and peace, have begun to produce their natural 
effects. On the other hand, where the King of 
Dahomey and other chiefs continue to gain an 
unrighteous profit by selling men, wars and 
misery, and heathen darkness, prevail. 

** But it is a lamentable fact that during the 
last two years the slave-trade has again in- 
creased: at the present moment it is actively 
earried on for supplying slaves to the island of 
Cuba, and recent intelligence which has reached 





* Similar despatches were addressed on the 


same date to Mr. Edwardes, Lord Lyons, and Sir | 


A. Magenis. 
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Her Majesty's Government proves that pre- 
parations are being made for prosecuting the 
trade, on a most extensive scale, by means of an 
Association. 

‘‘Under these circumstances Her Majesty’s 
Government appeal to the nations of Christen- 
dom to endeavour, in obedience to the dictates of 
humanity and religion, to efface, by a final effort, 
the stain which the slave-trade inflicts on the 
Christian name. 

‘‘ Brazil has set a noble example of perseve- 
rance in the suppression of the slave-trade, once 
so vigorously carried on to her shores ; and what 
the Brazilian Government, in the face of great 
difficulties, has successfully accomplished, may 
be equally accomplished elsewhere. 

‘** The Island of Cuba is now almost the only 
place in the globe by which and for which the 
slave-trade is maintained. 

‘* Her Majesty’s Government have a treaty 
with Spain of the year 1835, by which the 
Spanish Crown undertook to abolish the slave- 
trade, and accepted a sum of 400,000/. to enable. 
it the more easily to do so. 

‘“* Her Majesty’s Government are well aware 
that the price of sugar and the demand for labour 
afford the slavetrader profits which enable him 
to corrupt the authorities whose duty it is to 
thwart and defeat his criminal enterprises. 

“ Tt must be painful to the Spanish Govern- 
ment to find their good name stained, and their 
efforts to comply with the obligations of treaties, 
and to put down this wicked traffic, frustrated by 
worthless and unprincipled men, who speculate 
in the lives and bodies of human beings. 

“Tt appears to Her Majesty's Government 
that some remedy for this state of things might 
be found in an improvement of the laws of the 
United States respecting the equipment of slave- 
ships, and in thedncreased employment of cruis- 
ers in the waters surrounding Cuba by Spain, 
Great Britain and the United States, and in the 
enactment by Spain ofa law enforcing the regis- 
tration of slaves in Cuba, and inflicting severe 
penalties upon the proprietors of estates within 
which newly-imported slaves are found. 

“ But no doubt the difficulties of suppressing 
the slave-trade arise mainly from the demand 
which exists in Cuba and similar countries for 
labourers suited to a hot climate; and if this de- 
mand could be lawfully supplied, the incentives 
to engage in an illegal traffic in African la- 
bourers would be greatly diminished, and the 
price of a slave might be enhanced far beyond 
that of a free-labourer. 

“This supply, ‘Her Majesty’s Government 
confidently believe, may be obtained from China. 

“The state of society in that vast empire 
where the population is superabundant, and at 
the same time civilized, where regular laws can 
be enforced, and the hiring of labourers for the 
purpose of emigration may be reduced to method, 
affords peculiar opportunities for organizing a. 
system of emigration by which the wants of 
those countries which have heretofore looked to 
Africa for labourers may be fully supplied. 

‘*Great abuses have unfortunately prevailed 
in the Chinese ports where the emigration of 
Coolies has been carried on. 

** Men have been kidnapped by unscrupulous 
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agents employed by European contractors to col- 
lect Coolies; and the scenes of oppression and 
misery which have taken place in ‘the barracoous 
where the Coolies have been assembled, and on 
board the ships in which they have been conveyed 
across the sea, have borne only too close a re- 
semblance to the corresponding circumstances 
connected ‘with the African slave-trade. 

“If such abuses were suffered to continue 
checked, the exasperation created ‘thereby 
amongst the Chinese so would seriously 
endanger the safety: e lives and property of 
the whole European community in China. 

‘* But happily it has been proved by recent ex- 
perience at Canton that Cliinese emigration may, 
under proper regulations and superintendence, 
be conducted in such a manner as to prevent the 
occurrence of the evils complained of. 

“The Chinese authorities, who had hitherto 
been most averse to the emigration, have at Can- 
ton recognised the advantages which may be de- 


rived from it under a proper system ; and Ihave | 


to direct your particular attention to the procla- 
mation of the Governor-General Laou on this 


subject, which you will find at page 136 of the | 


papers herewith sent. 

** Moreover, under the regulations which have 
been introduced by the agent in China of Her 
Majesty’s Government, in conjunction with the 
Chinese and the allied authorities at Canton, it 
has been found practicable to induce whole fami- 
lies to emigrate. A considerable number of such 
families have emigrated to Demerara, and there 
is every reason to hope that with time and care 
the prejudices which have hitherto prevented 
Chinese women ftom emigrating may be entirely 
overcome. 

** It is scarcely necessary to say any thing as 
to the efficiency of the Chinese Coolies as labour- 
ers, as that is admitted by all who have had ex- 
perience of them; indeed, the impossibility of 
inducing Chinese women to emigrate has been 
the only serious obstacle to Chinese colonization 
on an extensive scale, 

‘+ These fair prospects will, however, be marred 
if the various European and American Govern- 
ments interested in Chinese emigration do not 
combine to enforce stringent regulations upon 
those who are engaged in conducting it; and Her 
Majesty’s Government earnestly hope that the 
French Government will take the necessary mea- 
sures for this purpose. 

‘* By judiciously promoting the emigrating 
from China, and at the same time vigorously re- 
pressing the infamous traffic in African slaves, 
the Christian Governments of Europe and Ame- 
rica may confer benefits upon a large portion of 
the human race, the effects of which it would be 
difficult to exaggerate. 

«Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, pro- 
pose, with a view to the final extinction of slave- 
trade— 

‘¢1st. A systematic plan of cruising on the 
coast of Cuba by the vessels of Great Britain, 
Spain, and the United States ; 

“2nd. Laws of registration and inspection in 
the Island of Cuba, [ which the employment of 
slaves imported contrary to law might be de- 
tected by Spanish authorities ; 
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lated by the agents of European nations in con- 
junction with the Chinese authorities. 

* Lastly, I have to call your attention to the 
following passage in the message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, of May: 

“Tt is truly lamentable that Great Britain 
and the United States should be obliged to ex- 
pend such a vast amount of blood and treasure 
for the suppression of the African slave-trade, 
and this when the only portions of the civilized 
world where it is tolerated and encour are 
the Spanish Islands of Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

“I have to instruct you to communicate to 
M. Thouvenel copies of this despatch, and of the 
papers by which it is accompanied. 
¥ Iam, &c. 

* J, RussEwL.” 


W. H. TRESCOTT, ESQ. TO W. D. IRVING ESQ. 


‘* Department of State, Washington, 
August 10, 1860. 

‘¢ Srr,—I have the honour to inform you that 
the despatch from Lord John Russell, dated the 
llth of July 1860, which you read me, and a 
copy of which you left at this department, has 
been submitted to the President, with its accom- 
paniment of printed documents relative to the 
Coolie trade. He has given a most careful con- 
sideration to the three propositions which you 
have been instructed to make. It is unnecessary 
to express in reply the perfect ent be- 
tween this Government and that of Her Britannic 
Majesty in their estimate of the character of the 
African slave-trade. The action of the Govern- 
ment of the United States upon this subject has 
been so long continued, so consistent, and is so 
familiar to the civilized world, that I can pro- 
perly refer to it as the clearest and strongest ma- 
nifestation of its opinion ; and I am instructed to 
say that the President learns with great plea- 
sure from Lord John Russell’s communication, 
that Her Britannic Majesty’s Government can at 
length see with satisfaction the happy result of 
its efforts and sacrifices in the cause of humanity, 
and that the steady diminution of this illegal 
traffic is accompanied by a corresponding de- 
velopment of honourable and lucrative commerce 
on the coast of Africa, which promises in the 
course of years to extinguish the slave-trade in a 
most effectual manner. He regrets, however, 
that this agreeable prospect has been overclouded 
by the fact, also communicated, that this trade 
has again increased within the two last years, 
and that preparations are being made ‘in the 
island of Cuba’ for the prosecution of the trade on 
a most extensive scale, by means of an associa- 
tion. 

‘This intelligence is believed to be well- 
founded. The President has long entertained the 
opinion that the African slave-trade will never 
be suppressed whilst efforts for that purpose are 
confined to the pursuit and capture of slavers be- 
tween the coast of Africa and the island of Cuba. 
To effect any thing positive and permanent, the 
barracoons on the African coast must be broken 
up, and the slavers prevented from landing their 
cargoes in Cuba; or, if landed, the slaves must 
be followed into the interior and set free from the 


“ 3rd. A plan of emigration from China regu- | purchasers. Whenever Her Britannic Majesty’s 


& 
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Government shall think it proper in its discre- 
tion to enforce the provisions of the treaty with 
Spain, referred to by Lord John Russell—by 
which the Spanish Crown undertook to abolish 
the slave-trade, and accepted a sum of 400,000/. 
to enable it the more easily to do so—then, and 
not tillthen, in the President’s opinion, will the 
African trade with the island of Cuba be abolished. 
But with this the Government of the United 
States has no right to interfere. 

** While, however, holding these general views, 
the President cannot give his assent to the pro- 
positions which have been submitted to him, for 
the following reasons, which I proceed to state 
in the order in which the propositions have been 
made : 

“First, A systematic plan of cruising on the 
coast. This proposition would involve the ne- 
cessity of a treaty with Spain to enable the cruis- 
ers of the United States to enter the waters of 
Cuba within a marine league from the shore. 

“* The Spanish Government, so far from having 
given any intimation that a violation of its 
sovereignty to this extent would be permit- 
ted, has, only recently, made the strongest 
complaints to this Government againt the cruis- 
ers of the United States, upon the alleged 
— that they had captured slavers within 

ban waters. While, therefore, Great Britain 
has already acquired this right by treaty, the 
United States do not possess it, and their cruisers 
would consequently be arrested in the pursuit of 
Slavers at soon as they entered Spanish juris- 
diction ; whilst the cruisers of Great Britain and 
Spain could not only continue the pursuit until 
the slaves had landed, but could follow them into 
the interior of the island. Itis but proper, how- 
ever, to say, that while the President does not 
suppose that the Government of Spain would en- 
‘ter into an arrangement with the United States 
similar to its treaty with Great Britain, he could 
not cousent to any such arrangement, for it 
«would violate the well-established policy of this 
‘country—not to interfere in the domestic con- 
cerns of foreign nations, nor to enter into alli- 
ance with foreignGovernments. This Government 
has maintained, and will continue to maintain, a 
naval force in the neighbourhood of Cuba for the 
enforcement of its own laws. 

“It will, to the utmost extent of its power, put 
down this abominable traffic, and capture all 
American vessels and punish all American citi- 
zens engaged in it. The success which has already 
-attended our efforts near the coasts of Cuba prove 
that we have done our duty in this respect, and 
this at an enormous expense, for the support of 
‘the captured Africans, for their transportation 
back to Africa, and for their liberal maintenance 
there during the period of a year after their re- 
turn. 

“Secondly. The laws of registration and in- 
spection in the island of Cuba, by which the em- 
ployment of slaves imported contrary to law 
might be detected by the Spanish authorities. 

* After what has been said, it is necessary to 
state that the Government of the United States 
could not ask Spain to pass such laws of registra- 
tion. But if this were otherwise, it is quite cer- 
tain that such laws would have no practical 
effect. For if ‘Her Majesty's Government are 
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well aware that the price of sugar and the de- 
mand for labour afford the slave-trader profits 
which enable him to corrupt the authorities, 
whose duty it is to thwart and defeat this crimi- 
nal enterprise,’ and if joint-stock companies are 
established at Havana for the purpose of prose- 
cuting the African slave-trade under the eye of 
the highest officials of the island, and with per- 
fect impunity, it would be vain to expect the re- 
gistrars throughout the country would counter- 
act the policy of their superiors by faithfully per- 
forming their duty. 

Thirdly. A plan of emigration from China, 
regulated by the agents of European nations, in 
conjunction with the Chinese authorities. It is 
not probable that Lord John Russell expected 
this Government to unite in forming such a plan 
of emigration from China; for if he had enter- 
tained this idea he would scarcely have omitted 
‘the agents’ of the United States from any par- 
ticipation in its regulation. Nor can the Pre- 
sident share in the anticipation of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government that the Coolie-trade can 
be put on any such footing as will relieve it of 
those features of fraud and violence which ren- 
der the details of its prosecution scarcely less 
horrible than those of the middle passage ; and 
he is of opinion that it would exert a most dele- 
terious influence upon every portion of this 
country to import into it Chinese Coolies as la- 
bourers. In the States where the institution of 
domestic Slavery exists, these heathen Coolies 
would demoralize the peaceful, contented, and 
orderly slaves, very many of whom are sincere 
Christians, and in the free States they would be 
brought into competition with our own respec- 
table and industrious labourers, whether of na- 
tive or foreign birth, who constitute so large a 
portion of our best citizens. 

‘¢T avail myself of this opportunity to renew 
to you, Sir, the assurance of my high considera- 
tion. 

‘*Wa. Henay Trescort, Acting Secretary. 
“To W. Douglas Irving, Esq., &c.” 








THE SUPPLY OF COTTON. 


We subjoin, from the Times, a report of the 
meeting referred to in our Summary, which 
took place recently in Manchester, to pro- 
mote the formation of a nye ge gd Com- 
pany. As an indication of the degree of 
attention which this great question is attract- 
ing, the proceedings will be found extremely 
interesting. No one can reasonably doubt 
the importance of this subject, nor of the 
etxent to which we are, as a nation, impli- 
cated in the maintenance of Slavery, when 
it is shewn that eight-tenths of our entire 
consumption are furnished by the Slave 
States of America. 
(From the Zimes.) 

“A meeting of gentlemen desirous of practically 
promoting the growth of cotton in aid of require- 
ments of the manufacturing districts of England, 
was held on Friday morning, the 14th Septem- 
ber, in the Mayor’s parlour at the Manchester 
Town-hall. 
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‘* The meeting had been called at the instance of 
Mr. Bazley, M.P., and in the circular convening 
it the purpose set forth was to discuss the pro- 
priety of forming a joint-stock company, limited, 
the chief object of which should be to buy cotton 
in India of an improved quality, and ship it to 
this country. It was, however, recommended 
that a model farm should be established in the 
East Indies for the cultivation of superior cotton 
for coarse spinning, and another model farm 
in. Australia, where all cottons of the Brazil, 
Egyptian, and Sea Island qualities could be 
produced. The suggested amount of capital was 
100,0002., in 1000 shares of 1007. each. It 
was recommended that nine-tenths of the 
capital should be devoted to the supplies of 
cotton from the East Indies, and the other tenth 
employed in Australia for cotton of the long- 
stapled and fine classes. It is believed that in 
the East Indies and Australia the Government 
will render every possible facility, making free 
grants of land, or concessions of land on terms 
almost equal to a gift, and lending assistance to 
procure labour. Government officers would be 
instructed to support the just interests of the 
company, and to protect its rights and property. 
The company would avail itself of the most 
improved mechanical appliances. It is considered 
reasonable to anticipate a profitable return of 25 
per cent. on the paid-up capital in some time 
after the first year’s experience; but it may be 
desirable not to divide more than 10 per cent. 
profit, and to employ the surplus till the capital 
has accumulated to one million, Mr. David 

\ Chadwick, 56, Pall-mall, Manchester, is the 
secretary pro tem. 

‘Mr. Baziey, M.P., who was called on to 
preside, said he should not have presumed to 
summon the meeting had he not been urgently 
pressed by cotton spinners and others interested 
in the cotton industry of the north of England; 
therefore he was present rather as representing 
the trade than himself. He regretted that after 
having sent out more than 1000 circulars he 
found there were so few gentlemen actually re- 
presenting the large spinning and manufacturing 
establishments of this district, while there were 
many from a distance sympathizing with the 
object. But whatever the result, he felt that 
those with whom he had the honour of being 
now associated were performing an important 
public and social’duty. The first supplies of 
cotton used in this country were from the colo- 
nies of the Spanish, French, Dutch, and Portu- 
guese, and from Turkey. Those early sources of 
supply were completely exhausted, and we were 
almost exclusively dependent on the United 
States, which originally sent us no cotton at all. 
Protection to sugar, he believed, expelled the 
cultivation of cotton from the West Indies and 
the British colonies. But the cotton cultivator 
had had many disheartening causes of complaint. 
When cotton was first needed, the price was 
exorbitantly high, and now the rates were very 
moderate indeed. During the last few years 
there had been very extraordinary fluctuations, 
and he conceived that the cotton planter had not 
had that legitimate encouragement which a 
steadier rate of prices might have given him. 
He believed, however, these irregularities in 





prices were attributable to our limitation to one 
or two sources of supply. Our last year’s con- 
sumption of cotton was about 1,000,000,000Ib. 
weight, of which 800,000,000 came from the 
United States, 120,000,000 from the other foreign 
sources, and only 80,000,000 from British colo- 


‘nies. Now the cotton industry was of amazing 


pecuniary importance to this country. The 
aggregate amount of our labour, capital, and 
material embarked in it, was upwards of 
70,000,000/. sterling. When people talked 
about the amount of our national revenue, they 
would please recollect that the great cottom 
industry just indicated the extent of the taxation 
the people were subjected to. But the trade was 
most wonderful in affording employment to people 
in the manufacturing districts. He computed 
that in the spinning, weaving, mechanical, and 
other factories, including bleach-works, print- 
works, and all the auxiliary trades immediately 
connected with the cotton trade, we were employ- 
ing in this country not fewer than a million of 
persons—men, women, and children—and that 
4,000,000 or 5,000,000 of people were directly or 
indirectly interested in this industry. We had, 
in fact, a number of people in this country, de- 
pendent on the cotton industry, equal to the 
population of the kingdom of Belgium. The 
aggregate capital employed in fixed and floatin 
investments, and all the ramifications connec 
directly or indirectly with this industry, was pro- 
bably not less than 150,000,000. With a trade 
of this magnitude, which had arisen from no 
existence at all in the course of a single century, 
he asked, was it safeor discreet, in a commercial 
country, to depend mainly on one source of sup- 
ply, and that a foreign source, for its raw 
material? All the efforts made up to this time 
having been found inadequate to the exigency of 
the position in which the trade was placed, he 
submitted that the time was arrived for more 
active exertions. It had often been suggested 
that the cotton-spinning interests of Lancashire 
should set an example by nang directly the 
encouragers of cotton-growing. He feared that 
on many occasions the quality of cotton we had 
received, and were capable of receiving, from the 
East Indies, had been unjustly depreciated. To 
his own knowledge, most excellent cotton could 
be had from India—cotton as good as from the 
United States. The thing only wanted grappling 
with. We had more lent in British possessions 
capable of producing abundance of cotton than 
any other country possessed. The Americans, by 
their extraordinary energy, would probably receive 
in the coming year not less than 50,000,0002, 
sterling for an industry which had originated in 
imported labour applied to a plant that was not 
indigenous. Surely the sons of England could 
do what their friends and relatives had done 
across the Atlantic. There had been too much 
supineness on this question, and he submitted 
that it was not a mere question of philanthropy 
or patriotism, but a question of interest, that the 
spinners and manufacturers of this country could 
supply themselves with cotton abundantly from 
other parts of the world, at as cheap a rate and as 
_ a quality as from America’ or any other 
oreign source whatever. He was glad to find 
that the growth of cotton was again thought of in 
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Jamaica; there were also hopes of Africa; but 
India must be the great field of cultivation. 
Unquestionably, the native cultivators had great 
difficulties to combat, and it would be the great 
object of the proposed company to communicate 
directly with the ryots, or planters, and hold-out 
to them the sure prospect of a.good market price 
for their cotton. At present the cotton received 
from British India was in as good condition as 
that from the United States, so greatly had the 
supply from the latter source been depreciated in 
the last year or two by adulteration with sand, 
We should receive a more legitimate, and pro- 
bably more extensive return trade from India 
than from any other country. The few millions 
of slaves in America were no great consumers of 
British manufacturers. We could not expect 
a ‘slave-population to be great consumers of 
the comforts or luxuries of life. We must look to 
free men in free countries for an extensive and 
extending trade. After referring to the efforts 
for the extension of cotton- ing in the Aus- 
tralian colony of Queensland, where he believed 
the inhabitants were proceeding with this object 
in the most rational manner, Mr. Bazley con- 
cluded his address with a renewed exhortation to 
the manufacturing and mercantile classes to 
seriously deliberate on the position in which the 
cotton trade was placed. It was increasing in 
every direction: our consumption of cotton in 
the course of a very few years would probably be 
50,000 bags per week ; and he thought there was 
ample room for the operations of twenty such 
companies as the one now proposed. 

‘‘ Mr. H. Mason, mayor of Ashton, moved a 
resolution that the draft prospectus embodied 
in the circular calling the meeting be approved ; 
that the company be considered as formed when 
one-half the proposed capital was subscribed ; 
and that the following gentlemen be requested to 
act as isional directors :—Messrs. Bazley, 
M.P.,.J. A. Turner, M.P., J. Pender, T. Mosley, 
J. M’Connell, and R. Birley, Manchester; | 
W. H. Hornby, M.P., J. Radcliffe, and J. 
Emmott, Oldham; J. Marshall, Stockport; H. 
Mason, Ashton; R. Platt, Staleybridge; J. 
Mayall, Mossley; J. Walker, Bury; ‘and T. 
Barnes, Farnworth. 

“ Mr, LirrueDae, of Liverpool, seconded the | 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted. 

‘+ Tt-was stated that Mr..J. Cheetham, late M.P. 
for South Lancashire, and Mr. Dunlop, of Glas- 
gow, had written letters expressive of great 

in the proposal. 

“Mr. 'T. Cize@a, who took the chair during the 
passing of a vote of ‘thanks to the chairman, 
expressed his cordial gratification at the holding 
of this meeting, and thought it would be the fault 
of the directors and those connected with it if the 

posed association did not become a second East- 
ia Company, under better and more favourable 
auspices than its great predecessor.” 








RESULTS OF EMANCIPATION. 


Tue Rev. J.T. Brown, of Northampton, who 
accompanied the Rev. Mr. Underhill as a de- 
— to Jamaica from the ; 


Missionary Society, was greeted on his re- 
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turn to Northampton by a large meeting of 
more than 1200 persons, convened expressly 
to receive him. It took place some time in 
June lust, but no report.of the proceedings 
reached us. With some difficulty we ‘have 
obtained a copy of the paper in which they 
were recorded, ‘and from it we extract the 
most remarkable passages. The official ac- 
count of the visit of these gentlemen is not 
yet published ; but the speech of Mr. Brown 
will be found to contain many facts of in- 
terest, which we recommend to the attention 
of our friends. 


He should say a few words on the commercial, 
the social, and ‘the religious state of Jamaica, and 
he would begin by declaring to them at once, that. 
if the good of the land is to be measured by the 
precise number of hogsheads of sugar and pun- 
cheons of rum which was produced there, he 
could not vindicate emancipation. Before eman- 
cipation there were about 70,000 hogsheads of 
sugar made in Jamaica, and last year there were 
30,000 hogsheads only. If that’s failure, eman- 
cipation has failed. But he might just state 
that when the Southern planters said, ‘* Look at 
Jamaica,” and lugubrious men at home said, 
*¢ Look at Jamaica,” it was on that ground, and 
that ground alone, that they built their opinion. 
There was something to be said here, too. He 
admitted the giving up the cultivation of lands 
that were once sugar-estates; he admitted the 
pensive fact, that mauy beautiful and highly- 
cultivated lands were now in bush, and the mills ’ 
on them ruined buildings. But while he did 
this, he asked, ‘* Is this thematural and pure re- 
sult of emancipation?” Ifso, how comes it that 
Barbadoes .at this'\day exports more hogsheads of 
sugar than ever it did in the days of Slavery ? 
How comes it that ‘I'rinidad too, as he under- 
stood, exports more hogsheads of sugar than ever 
it did in the days of Slavery? It could not be 
that emancipation only had produced this change 
in Jamaica. He had.said that since emancipa- 
tion the produce of Jamaica had sunk to one- 
half; but listen to the tale of what was the state 
of things before emancipation, and see whether 
there were not some other causes than emancipa- 
tion for the going down of Jamaica. In 1805 (he 
believed he was correct in stating) it exported 
150,000 hogsheads. In 1837, before emancipa- 
tion, the exports had sunk to 61,000—dquite as 
— decrease as any since emancipation. In 

817 there were 347,000 slaves in the 
sugar-culture,.and in 1888 only 36,842. There 
was, then, some cause bringing Jamaica down 
before emancipation. He had read an article in 
The Edinburgh Review, by an honourable and 
excellent man, Sir Charles Buxton, in which it 
was stated, that had emancipation never come, 
Jamaica must have been commercially ruined ; 
and from what he knew and from what he had 
seen, what he knew of the rotten condition of the 
white people living there, of their heavily 
mortgaged condition, and want of economy in 
production, he said, ‘* Charles Buxton, you are 
right.” Emancipation, with other causes, only 
helped to bring on the crisis. But while the 
sugar exports were decreasing, they would find 
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another class of lesser exports steadily increasing, 
and these came mainly from the people. The 
people may rise, though the planters go down; 
and while he wished well to the planters, from 
whom he had received hospitalities unbounded, 
when he saw the effects of the sugar-cultivation, 
he said, perhaps too strongly, he could almost 
wish another Dead Sea were made to flow over 
the island to sweep away its abominations. If 
they could not have sugar from Jamaica without 
them, let some other place furnish it. He be- 
lieved the prospects of Jamaica, in a commercial 
= of view, were becoming more hopeful. He 
lieved they would have to trust to improved 
machinery and economy, and that estates which 
had only to return 5000/, instead of probably 
several times that sum, in mortgages, would 
thrive. He thought that commercially Jamaica 
had touched the ground and gained strength. 
He had had something to do with the planters, 
and his friend Mr. Henderson said to him, ‘ Just 
put this question to them: ‘“* Do you know any 
estate in Jamaica, that is properly managed, but 
what pays?” And with the mention of Mr. 
Henderson he could not help stopping to refer for 
a moment to one honoured man—and glory be 
to his name!—his friend and fellow-labourer, 
one so well known to him, and whose voice had 
rung in that old chapel where they worshipped, 
and by whose grave he had stood, a noble man 
as ever God made—William Knibb—he felt with 
a sevenfold depth as he stood there that he was 
the man for that work which God gave him to do. 
It was a work only for a man whose soul could 
flame out like a furnace when he saw great evils ; 
by no other man could that great work have 
been accomplished. Just before emancipation, 
when it was dangerous to mention the very word 
—when he wall calle move about the room— 
‘¢Curse that salt fish !” (that was the food of the 
slaves) he exclaimed, and the curse was justified. 
The other morning, at Montego Bay, one of the 
deacons said to them, ** Geutlemen, I should like 
you to come and breakfast with me.” He is a 
negro, and they went, and they had a breakfast 
worthy of a gentleman to set before gentlemen. 
Their host was a butcher, and turns about 50007. 
a year in killing beasts, which he disposes of at 
Montego Bay and elsewhere. This was one of a 
class of men who were said by the planters to be 
men of no sense, no capacity. After breakfast 
he said, *‘ I should just like you to see what we 
used to feed upon ;” and he produced a quantity 
of food in a dish, the latter a thing less delicate 
than our petted pigs feed out of—the food such 
as a cannibal pinched by hunger might have 
eaten. He begged pardon for this digression ; he 
could not help referring to William Knibb. He 
t, as he said, the question suggested by Mr. 
enderson, “* Do you know any estate in this 
neighbourhood that doesn’t pay if it is well 
managed?” ‘ Yes, in one case,” was the reply. 
‘*] know one, but I cannot say how that is 
managed.” To another, “Do you know an 
estate now about to be givenup?” ‘Oh yes, i 
do; I know one that is about to be given up?” 
** Indeed! where?” ‘* Oh, up in the hills.” * Aye, 
you are going to make it into a pen because it 
pays well.” ‘* Well, yes, certainly—it pays.” 
That meant laying it in grass for cattle-feeding, 
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and one pen he well knew paid fifty per cent. 


He knew the estate in the parish of St. James, 
and, going over it, he said to the attorney, “ Well, 
I should rather like this estate on the whole. You 
produce here 240 hogsheads a year, and 180: 
puncheons of rum, and you want 102. a hogshead?” 
“¢ Well, I couldn’t do it for that.” ‘ Well, now, 
from 107. to 12/. a -hogshead?” “ Yes, that 
would do.” “ But, then, of course you want more 
forthe rum?” Yes, 5s. or 6s. a puncheon.” 
“ Come, now,” he said, “ Mr. ——, if I gave 
you the price of the sugar, wouldn’t you be con- 
tent to defray all the expenses?” He admitted 
that he would, which would leave about 180 
puncheons of rum, at from 187. to 20. a puncheon, 
as the nett profit of an estate in ruined Jamaica... 
He went on to another estate of the attorney, of 
which he wished to speak well. He was the 
custos of one of the parishes, and he brought 
down his books very readily, and opened them 
before him—to Mr. Underhill and himself. “And 
how do you get on for labour?” he said to him. 
“ Oh, pretty well,” was the reply; “ not much to - 
complain of.” ‘“ How of the profit?” «The 
estate,” he said, “ made 120 hogsheads of sugar, 


‘making 8002. nett profit.” ‘ But stop,” he said, 


“Mr. ——, what is the meaning of that 8007. 
which has been capitalized—laid out in improve- 
ments? Don’t you call that gain?’ “ Well, 
yes,” replied Mr. ——. So that the profits on 
that estate were 16007. a-year. In Trelawny’s, 
St. James’s, Hanover, Westmoreland, and Eliza- 
beth, he pushed the question—** Do you know 
any sight ysasemnged estate that don’t pay?” 
and he received but one answer everywhere: “ T 
do not know any estate well-managed that don’t 
pay.” But suppose the reverse was true. Was 
it for thesake of a few planters that the Christian 
public at home rose up and said, ** Let the negro 
and the slave go free”? The population of 
Jamaica is, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
400,000, of whom 350,000 are black and coloured, 
and the remaining 50,000 whites. Wasn’t it 
for the 350,000, as well as the rest, we cared. 
when Parliament said, “‘ Give them twenty mil- 
lions, and set the slaves free?” And now as to 
the condition of the people: has emancipation 
failed in this respect? He replied, though 
Jamaica is not every thing he wished it to be, yet, 
as far as the body of the population is concerned, 
there is good ground for congratulation and hope. 
He asserted, and he could prove it by facts, that 
in this respect the results of emancipation are 
satisfactory. Governor hes pe to them, “I 
know Jamaica well. I know the other islands of 
the West Indies and Barbados well (and let him, 
the speaker, tell them that Barbados is ex- 
tolled as a paradise because it produces sugar 
largely), but it is not Barbados, but Jamaica, 
that, looked at as a whole, shews most satisfac- 
torily the result of emancipation.” And he (the 
speaker) did say that this very island, which the 
Southern planters of America threw in their 
teeth, was the-very island on which the friends 
of emancipation might take their stand. If he 
had given way to certain reports, he should have 
expected to find in the black population of 
Jamaica a people near akin to savages. They 
had been told they were squatters: a more in- 
appropriate, unjust, and deprecatory term than 
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that could not be used. Jamaica has a great 
many newspapers, and they have a faculty of 
lying and abusing quite incredible; and they had 
circulated reports about these people in contra- 
diction to which it was his duty to bear testi- 
mony. What were these so-called savages? A 
set of human beings with receding foreheads, re- 
pulsive countenances, flat noses, and thick, pro- 
truding lips? He “~~ wished this meeting 
could see for itself a Jamaica assembly. He 
only wished some of their calumniators had heads 
as fine as some of them. He had not looked on 
a nobler peasantry than that of Jamaica. Talk 
about receding foreheads! In Cuba he had seen 
them ; but in Jamaica the process of refinement 
had gone on to an extent beyond any thing that 
*he could have believed. He had seen ladies, dark 
though their skins, beautiful as beauty itself, and 
fit to sit on an Ethiopian throne—with a queenly 
majesty and grace with which it was impossible 
not to be impressed. He was impressed, he could 
assure them—properly, of course. Compare, too, 
the young with their forefathers, now just 
dropping away, and the refining influence of 
emancipation would be seen at once. He ex- 
pected to find a poerle half clad, or clothed in 
gaudy dresses, the women co all vulgar 
nery. What did he find? When he got out of 
Kingston, where, as in all sea-ports, the raff and 
draff gathered, he found nothing of the kind. 
Nowhere had he seen women more neatly, 
appropriately, and tastefully dressed than in 
amaica. He went to a congregation where a 
brother of his friend Mr. Henderson preaches, 
and said to him, “ Will you point out to me 
more than five or six persons in this congrega- 
tion who are not dressed becomingly?” “I 
can’t he replied. He had gone into the houses of 
the people : he did not pretend to say that they 
were all he wished, but he found that they were 
visibly improving, and here and there you saw 
people creeping up into great refinement and 
social luxury. He had seen many of great neat- 
ness. He was told that they were indolent, and 
he told them so ; and they said in reply, ** Minister, 
it’s just this. These men come along the road, 
and they see three or four idlers about a rum- 
shop, and they take them as asample of all ; they 
forget the hundreds and hundreds unseen amidst 
the hills close by, busily employed.” If you take 
an Anglo-Saxon, living in a climate in which he 
must work to keep himself warm, and compare 
him with the native of a climate like Jamaica, 
the latter may appear to be an indolent man. 
But how can those men be said to be idle who are 
living in houses of their own, who clothe them- 
selves respectably, live on a great variety of foods, 
who contribute in no small degree towards the 
taxation of the country—a people who build 
chapels and keep them in repair, and who sup- 
port their ministers better, as a rule, than the 
people at home—a people who produce what sugar 
there is produced, and meet their own news wants, 
—how could such a people be fairly called an idle 
people? It has been said that there are 500,000 
acres in cultivation in Jamaica, of which 300,000 
are in the hands of the black people. He could 
not affirm that, but he could affirm that a ver 
large proportion was in the hands of the blac 
people. He would take them to Brown's Town, and 
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introduce them to a Mr. Thomas, who would tell 
them, ‘I bought, the other day, eleven acres of a 
pimento walk, at 25/. an acre.” This man, 
twenty-three years ago, was a slave, and he had 
saved the means of making this purchase and 
building himself an admirable house out of his 
idleness. Another just near him will tell you— 
a fine man in all respects,—*‘ I occupy 88 acres, 
which I have bought and paid for with my 
earnings since I was aslave, and I, with another, 
lease out 300 acres more.” Another in the same 
part leases out 2000 acres, and another about 
900 acres. Were they, then, an indolent people ? 
He told a man what Trollope and Carlyle had 
said of them, and how they were up to their 
elbows in pumpkins. “ Pumpkins!” he replied, 
with an expression that indicated a doubt whether 
he should laugh or cry—for they are very sensi- 
tive to these calumnies—‘* pumpkins! Never 
seen a pumpkin don’t know how long. Pump- 
kins !” And he turned round and said, ** Minister, 
me cannot think how these people will meet 
Jesus, telling these lies.” He supposed the writer 
had come to Kingston and Spanish Town, got 
some wine there among the planters, and then 
put his head back into the ship, and gone home 
and supposed he had seen Jamaica. The planters 
told them they could not get these men to work 
on their estates, and this was perfectly true. 
Would you work for a shilling a-day when you 
could get 2s. or more by working on your own 
grounds? The fact is, the labourer in Jamaica 
is not dependent now on a master. They have 
little holdings of their own, and they work on the 
estates only when they want a little money. 
Don’t believe that they are an idle people. Look 
at their social order. He had seen only two men 
the worse for liquor. He did not mean to say 
they had no vices; they had very bad vices, but 
they come from Slavery. They had been taught 
by Slavery never to know the marriage relation ; 
they had been taught by their vir(uous lords, by 
that example which is more effective than pre- 
cept, that they may live as loose lives as they 
please, and not be looked upon as any the worse 
for it. A want of openness, a certain cunnin 

and reservation, came from the same curse 

source. And how can you expect that habits 
like these are to be worked out of a people 
in a single generation? But they are an 
improving people in this respect. ‘The mar- 
riage relation is beginning to be felt among 
the hills, and who has raised that yey b 
The Missionaries. District after district had he 
been into where formerly there was scarcely one 
white man married. It was an exception where 
there was aholy home. He rejoiced to say the 
exception was becoming the other way. Planters 
and overseers marry now, and whence comes the 
improvement? From the blacks. All honour to 
the Missionary! All honour to those who = 
him! One thing that mzde him unspeakably 
glad was to feel that he was in a country of 
freedom, and among a nation of freemen. Ah, 
when he had seen men noble born, men of high 
physical and mental capacity, with scars and 
injuries on them,—when he saw one man who 
could see from one eye only because for some 
slight offence his master had taken the wax 
candle and poured boiling wax into his eye, and 
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would have done the same to the other but that 
the eyelid was too quick for him,—when he saw 
them still bearing the marks of cruel punish- 
ments,—and others, like one woman whom he 
could name, who was suffering intensely from the 
cruelties to which she had been subjected in the 
days of her Slavery,—when he stood upon the 
spot where the treadmill was, where the chains 
clanked, and the whip was raised,—when he took 
the Court records of St. Ann’s into. his hand, 
and read the records of the 
bad and indecent to be named—written by the 
hands of his. own countrymen, and which seemed 
as.if an imp of hell must have been at their 
shoulders to dictate them,—oh! he could have 
wished for them to know the joy he felt at know- 
ing that the whips were not; that the treadmill 
didn't go; that the chains didn’t clank. On the 
religious question it would be impossible at this 
late hour to enter to-night. In one word, he 
didn’t find what he expected. He expected dila- 
pidated chapels, poor c ons, not the best 
sort of Missionaries, and if he had aceepted the 
first report of what he heard, he should have veen 
in error. But when he got to Spanish Town he 
found that things were very different. In the 
hills, most of the chapels are in very creditable 
repair, and some were being repaired by women, 
who were bringing shingles down from the 
mountains on their heads, to repair God's house. 
He found the chapels everywhere ee md well 
filled: though there were faults and defects, yet 
upon the whole things were very satisfactory, so 
as to enable him to say to friends at home, ‘* Be 
ad, be encouraged to go forward.” He found 
Missionaries men of whom the Society might 
be proud. When he remembered what the 
Jamaica press said of them, he specially rejoiced 
to have to speak in their honour, and in honour 
of the people. May the pore rise, aud may the 
Missionaries rise! And let him take that oppor- 
tunity of commending the Missionaries to their 
sympathies. They did not know what effect it 
had upon them. They had some advantages, 
but more disadvantages. When their children 
were growing up, just at that most interesting 
age when they most. needed the care of father 
and mother, they were frequently obliged to part 
from them. He had felt more thaw he could 
express for the privations which. many of them 
were compelled to endure, and if they wished to 
shew encouragement and sympathy to a worthy 
set of men, he said, ‘‘ Show your encouragement 
and sympathy to them.” 
The rev. gentleman sat down amidst a tumult 
of applause. 








THE REV. DR. CHEEVER AND 
OURSELVES. 
Tue following is from the National Anti- 
Slavery Standard of the 8th ultimo : 
A GENEROUS ATONEMENT TO DR. CHEEVER. 
It will be seen by the following letter, which was 
read at the Ist of August meeting in London, 
that reparation has been made to Dr. Cheever 
for an unintentional injury done him by a gen- 
tleman who visited this city some months ago. 
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27 New Broad Street (London), 
Aug. l, 1860. 


“< To the Chairman at the First of August Meeting 
at Spafielils Chapel. 

‘¢ Srzr,—In the February number of tlie Anti- 
Slavery Reporter an article: appeared, and a 
letter,.on the subject of an unpleasant incident 
which had occurred in the Rev. Dr. Cheever’s 
church at New York, namely, the removal of the 
negro servant of Landrosk J. J. Rochussen from 
the pew he occupied. By this day’s mail I have 
received a letter from my friend Mr. Rochussen, 
who has been travelling in the United States, 
and who writes to me from Aylwar, near 
Ottawa City, Canada, July 20th. From his 
letter I make the following extract.: 


‘“*¢ While the question of Slavery or emanci~ 
pation is the order of the day, and its interest 
Goes on increasing, there is one man in the 

nited States whose position appears to me the 
most sublime, and worthy of the most energetic 
co-operation of all friends of the cause every- 
where. That man is Dr. Cheever, of New York. 
Within a few days, with next mail, I will write 
you concerning him, which, besides ardently 
wishing to do so, in order that our friends may 
be enabled better to appreciate that most worthy 
minister of the Gospel, I feel in duty bound to 
do, by reason of my letter of the Ist of January 
last, inserted in the Reporter of last February. 
Please be so kind equally to insert in the next 
— of - Reporter this. my actual letter, 
and the sequel to it, more especially regardi 
Dr. Cheever, which I will wenn yes by the fole 
lowing mail, and to which this forms an intro- 
duction.’ 

“* The Reporter is out, and I cannot, therefore, 
accede to my friend’s request; but I think it a 
happy circumstance that Dr. Cheever is to ad- 
dress your meeting this evening, because the 
earliest opportunity is thereby afforded me of 
making known to a very large number of persons 
the justification which I consider my friend’s 
letter conveys of Dr. Cheever in relation to that 
unpleasant incident. This letter is the more 
important, as coming from the party who, at the 
time, felt himself aggrieved, though he exonerated 
Dr. Cheever from cognizance of the circumstance ; 
and I have the more pleasure in asking you to 
communicate it to the meeting, because through 
myself publicity was given to the incident in this 
country. 

“¢T am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
“«¢ THE EDITOR OF THE 
“ ¢ AnTI-SLAveRY REPORTER.” 


‘* This is the first indication we have seen, on 
the part of the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter, of an inclination to do Dr. Cheever jus- 
tice; and we cannot resist the entrance into our 
mind of a suspicion that he has been quickened 
to the performance of the duty above discharged 
by the presence of the misrepresented party in 
London. Without inquiry and without examina- 
tion, the editor of the Reporter has inserted, 
eagerly, the worst calumnies against Dr. Cheever 
which have appeared in the New-York journals, 
whether religious or secular, justifying his course 
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by the affectation of a desire that his readers 
should see both sides of the question. This ex- 
cuse might be admitted were the Reporter pub- 
lished in this city, although mere courtesy would 
dictate a previous reference of the facts alleged to 
the individual accused; but to make a professedly 
Anti-Slavery Reporter the vehicle of dissemina- 
ting unsupported slanders against a devoted 
champion of the cause of the slave, 3000 miles 
away, is scarcely consistent with the name of 
the publication. We trust that in the Septem- 
ber number there will be a full retraction of the 
errors so committed.” 


We regret that the Editor of the Anti- 
Slavery Standard should imagine that the 
presence of the Rev. Dr. Cheever in London 
was necessary to “quicken” our sense of 
justice. The letter read at the Ist of August 
meeting arrived in London only a few hours 
before the meeting at Spafields chapel was 
held, and might have been kept back, if the 
editor of the Reporter had been actuated b 
the mere “ affectation of a desire” to let bot. 
sides of the question be known, The 
“calumnies” to which the Editor of the 
Anti-Slavery Standard refers, were not pub- 
lished a upon the evidence of New- 
York journals. The facts were made known 
to us by one of the oldest of Dr. Cheever’s 
supporters, who was then in London, and 
from whom we held much more than we 
considered it desirable to publish, on the 
subject of the dissensions in Dr. Cheever’s 
church. With respect to the case of the 
slaveholder, we have placed in the hands of 
a mutual friend, certain duly-attested docu- 
ments, relating to this matter, preferring—at 
least for a time—to submit to what we know 
to be a false charge, to giving publicity to 
evidence which would not only justify the 

sition we have taken, but weak probably 
. Be considered sufficiently conclusive to war- 

rant our taking very decided ground. As, 
however, Dr. Cheever will himself have the 
opportunity of meeting his opponents, we 
leave the matter for the present. Dr. 
Cheever has no firmer friend in England 
than ourselves, and we are quite satisfied 
that he is perfectly well able to refute any 
“calumny” that the Editor of the Anti- 
Slavery Standard conceives has been pro- 
mulgated against him. In the matter of 
the negro servant, there was none. Our 
friend exonerated Dr. Cheever at the time, 
but in sending his communication, he spe- 
cially requested its immediate insertion ; and 
as we had reason to place implicit confidence 
in him, we complied with his request. 
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The AntieSlaberp Reporter. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1860. 


THE TRADE IN SLAVES AND 
CHINESE COOLIES. 

In another column we record a corre- 
spondence which has taken place between 
Lord John Russell and the United-States 
Secretary, on the subject of the conti- 
nuation of the slave-trade and the traffic 
in Coolies. When the deputation of the 
Committee of the British ind Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society waited upon Lord John 
Russell in July last, they were informed 
that a “strong despatch” had recently 
been addressed to the United-States Go- 
vernment, with a view to induce it to adopt 
some decisive measure for putting a stop to 
the notoriously flagrant abuse of the Ame- 
rican flag, in the prosecution of the slave- 
trade. The suggestions were communicated 
to the deputation, but they did not com- 
mend themselves, and a fear was expressed 
that they would not produce any effect. The 
reply of the American Secretary fully con- 
firms the opinion then entertained, and it is 
quite clear, that until our own Government 
takes the matter seriously and resolutely in 
hand, the cordial co-operation of the United 
States cannot reasonably be expected. Mostear- 
nestly do we recommend our readers carefully 
to peruse the original despatch and the reply. 
There is no resisting the conclusion, that the 
rebuke administered by the American Secre- 
tary to our Government is well deserved. 
It 1s directly charged with not enforcing the 
provisions of the treaty with Spain, for the 
suppression of the slave-trade, and it is told 
that until it does so, the traffic to Cuba will 
not be abolished. 

Lord John Russell insists upon a law being 
passed in Cuba for the registration and in- 
spection of slaves, in order that immediate 
detection may follow the illegal importation 
of negroes into the island. It is difficult to 
conceive that the British Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs should be ignorant of the actual ex- 
istence of the very regulation he recom- 
mends. It was instituted, we believe, some 
ten years ago, and was commended at the 
time as likely to check illegal importations, 
provided the law were not evaded, Now it 
13 precisely the evasion of this law which 
renders it impossible to deal with the delin- 

uents; and that it would be evaded was 
oreseen from the outset. Bribery and cor- 
ruption are all-powerful in Cuba, and will, 
at any time, secure impunity to those who 
choose to transgress the regulations against 
slave-trading. It is notorious, that from the 
highest functionary to the lowest, all the 
officials of that island are interested in con- 
niving at the continuance of the slave-trade, 
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and this disgraceful state of things will con- 
tinue as long as our Government confines 
itself to merely protesting against Spain’s 
violation of her treaty obligations. The 
British Government and the nation have 
borne quite long enough with Spain, and 
further forbearance were weakness. Setting 
aside our right to require that the compact 
entered into sl. ould be fultilled, we are per- 
mitting an enormous iniquity to inflict a se- 
rious damage on our West-India colonies, by 
taking no serious determined step, to prevent 
the importation of slaves, with whose unre- 
quited labour our colonists and the emanci- 
pated peasantry are obliged to sustain a most 
unfair competition. We have nothing to do 
with the difficulties Spain alleges to exist, 
and which she has to encounter in her at- 
tempts to suppress the negro traffic in Cuba. 
We suspect that her first. great difficulty is 
to come herself to an honest resolution. Be 
that as it may, we have good authority for 
asserting that the appointment of an 
honestly disposed Captain-General, and the 
supporting of him, would do far towards ac- 
complishing the desired end, if even it did 
not at once do so. We believe it would, and 
that Spain has no excuse for permitting a 
continuance of a traffic which every civilized 
power—herself included—has long since 
condemned, and decided as accursed. 

Much might be said on the subject of the 
proposed emigration from China, recom- 
mended by Lord John Russell, but the Ame- 
rican Secretary’s views of the tendencies of 
such an emigration are so forcibly expressed, 
and go so completely to the root of the mat- 
ter, that they may be left to produce their 
own impression on those who read them. 
The importation into the States where Slavery 
exists, of an unlimited number of free-la- 
bourers, under contract to serve for eight 
years, cannot be regarded without apprehen- 
sion, nor can such a prospect be counte- 
nanced by the friends of humanity. The 
results in Cuba have been most awful, and 
we cunnot avoid expressing great surprise 
that Lord John Russell should have made 
such a suggestion to the American Govern- 
ment. 

EMIGRATION FROM CHINA. 
We refer our readers to another column for 
the reprint of a portion of a correspondence 
respecting emigration from Canton, which 
was presented to both Houses of Parliament 
during the recent session. It contains the 
representations and remonstrances of the 
Chinese authorities, addressed to the British 
representative at Canton, on the subject of 
the fearful atrocities incidental to the traffic 
in Chinese Coolies, for the labour-markets of 
Cuba and elsewhere. We have been so 
roundly abused for exaggerating, as it was 
alleged, the abuses in this new trade in men, 
that we might be excused if we dwelt at 
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length upon the revelations which have been 
made, through the official authorities, of the 
cruelty of the system we felt justified in con- 
demning. Kidnapping was the least of the 
crimes committed by the crimps, urged on 
by a desire to pocket the large fees paid b 
the Coolie brokers. Torture of various kin 
was resorted to, with a view to intimidate 
the unfortunate creatures thus seized, into a 
seeming acquiescence in the contracts they 
were forced to sign. Kidnapping in Canton 
had reached such a height, in April 1859, 
that “no man could leave his own house, 
even in public thoroughfares and open day, 
without a danger of being carried off, never 
again to be heard of.” The number of per- 
sons thus forcibly removed from their homes 
was estimated at 60,000 or 70,000. The 
traffic was designated as “ the sale of pigs,” 
and the atrocious nature of it had at length 
induced the Chinese authorities to interfere, 
and demand of the foreign officials aid and 
protection in putting an end toit. The re- 
sult has been, the establishment at Canton of 
a regular emigration dépét for the British 
colonies, under the immediate superinten- 
dence of our own officers. Every reasonable 
precaution is asserted to have been taken to 
ae against fraudulent transfers of indivi- 

uals unwilling to emigrate, and their ship- 
ment for foreign parts without their own 
consent. Perhaps, with time, much may be 
done towards constituting this emigration on 
an unobjectionable footing, though it is to be 
apprehended that one very unpromising fea- 
ture of it will not readily be overcome, 
namely, the disinclination of women to quit 
their country. Every inducement, however, 
is held out for both sexes to emigrate to the 
West Indies, although, at present, the class 
of men who leave Canton, under contract 
for Demerara, is not one suited to plantation 
labour there. Mr. Cleverly, writing to Act- 
ing Consul Winchester, says, that in a lot of 
some five hundred, he “looked in vain 
among’ them for a single instance of that in- 
telligence of countenance so common in a 
slightly better class of Southern China. They 
were for the most part young and under- 
sized, and from their general appearance 
could have little to hope for in their own 
country but such precarious subsistence as 
begging might afford.” He adds: “To 
these, and such as these, the certainty of 
subsistence, of a daily meal for moderate la- 
bour, is a mercy; butit remains to be proved 
if they will ever repay to their employers 
the cost of their immigration.” 

Now, some 2000 of these men had been 
shipped to Demerara, up to the 7th of March 
last, at an average cost of 117 dollars, about 
24/7. Let us see what degree of satisfaction 
they have given to their employers. With- 
out going into details, we may say that the 
Creole and the Royal Gazelte both contain 
statements tending to shew that the emi 
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grants consider they have been deceived, 
and much ill-feeling has arisen in conse- 
quence. There is great diversity of opinion 
in the colony rath cy Reval arg 
a i and the al Gazette of the 
3ist Serene a long article, in which the 
editor advances the opinion, that much of 
the dissatisfaction and unwillingness to la- 
bour evinced by these people, results from 
their having’ been deceived by the emissa- 
ries of the agent in China, who, in their 
zeal to ure immigrants, mislead the peo- 
ple by representations, inducing men, 
not accustomed to agricultural pursuits to 
leave their country. There have been many 
complaints from the people themselves on 
this d, and the Gazette says: “It is 
uite clear, that if such a system be con- 
tinued much longer, the Chinese immigration 
scheme will become a complete failure, in- 
asmuch as the people, disappointed in their 
expectations, and unfit for the work which 
they are compelled to perform, can work 
neither with advantage to themselves nor 
their employers. It is not long since we 
read of a case in which suicide had been 
committed by a Chinese on realizing the gross 
deception of ome to labour in the 
field, in lieu of other engagements which he 
had been induced to anticipate.” 

The charge brought by the Gazette is a 
grave one, but-we think it can be fully sub- 
stantiated. At puge 58 of the correspon- 
dence already d to, we tindthe form of 
a contract between John Chinaman on the 
one hand, and “John Gardiner Austin, 
Special Agent of the British Government 
for the regulation and encouragement of emi- 
gration from China” on the other part. 
John Chinaman engages himself to serve 
for five years, from the date of his landin 
in thecolony, asan agricultural labourer, an 
to work seven hours and a-half a day, for the 
consideration of four dollars a month wages, 
besides food, house, garden-ground, and me- 
dical attendance. Jolin Chinaman, however, 
may, within one year; “elect to be paid for 
his services by the task, in the same way as 
all labourers not under special contract for 
service,” but in such case he is to provide his 
own food, only his house, garden-ground, 
and medical attendance being provided for 
him free of cost. Before the expiration of 
his term of hard labour,he may determine 
his agreement, on paymentofa sum of money 
equal to the cost of his passage from the 
colony to China, namely, seventy-five dol- 
lars, subject to a deduction ofone-fifth of the 
amount in respect of each expired year of 
agricultural residence. 

Thus far good. If John Chinaman con- 
tracts to. goto Demerara, under these condi- 
tions, and knows what he is about, he has 
no reasonable cause of complaint. If it 
occur to him that the rate of wages he sti- 
pulates to receive is low, he consoles himself 
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with the reflection that he will have the 
option of working like any other labourer 
not under contract, and at the current rate 
of wages in the colony. But it is just in 
this direction that inexperienced John Chi- 
naman is made the victim of a deliberate 
deception, for at page 62 of the correspon- 
dence in question, Mr. Gardiner Austin says, 
with respect to the rate of wages: 


“ With respect tothe wages ation, although 
the monthly rate is fixed at four dollars with 
rations, still labour is paid in the West Indies at 
the rate of from three to four mace (about half-a- 
dollar) a-day; and if upon — (the emi- 
grant) should wish, as it is optional for him, to 
work by theday, he could earn so much more, 
that after providing himself with the necessaries 
of life, he would certainly have such a surplus at 
the end of each month, as, accumulated for a 
term of five years, would enable him to pay the 
expenses of his passage home without difficulty. 
“ Henceforth, therefore, poor Chinese may re- 
ir to English territory, as if hastening to a 
ppy land, and set out with easy minds; while 
I also may feel that I have not dishonoured my 
trust, in having thus endeavoured to act up to 
those sacred tenots which enjoin a regard for 
human life, and those principles of humanity by 
which my Government is herein actuated.” 


Now, is it true that two shillings a day is 
the rate of wa aid in the West Indies, 
but especially in British Guiana? On the 


con , is it not a fact, that the rate varies 
from three “ bits,” or one shilling, or four 
“hits,” or one shilling and fourpence? And 
is it not true that oul the very hardest la- 
bour, such as cane-hole digging, commands 
the higher and the exceptional rate of wages ? 
The last Blue Book on Immigration shewed 
that sevenpence halfpenny a day was the 
utmost that the most industrious Indian 
Coolie could earn, and out of this he had to 
maintain himself. The Chinese Coolie, like 
his’ fellow in misfortune the Indian, finds 
that the labour which commands the coveted 
half-dollar a day is beyond his strength, and 
he must therefore content himself with la- 
bouring according to contract, receiving con- 
tract wages, equivalent to about sevenpence 
halfpenny per diem. Hence his dissatisfac- 
tion and his complaints. We consider his 
case quite made out, and that some one 
should be held responsible for the deception 
practised upon him. Mr. Austin doubtless 
advertizes the terms of uncontracted labour 
upon what he believes sufficient evidence, 
but once in Demerara, John Chinaman has 
no redress, and steps ought to be adopted to 
prevent further deceptions upon his country- 
men. 

But we have another remark or two to 
submit in relation to the contract terms of 
labour, as they refer to and affect the native 
labourer. Wedo not consider he ought to 
be “ protected,” as itis styled, against foreign 
competition, or “immigrant labour;” that 
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is to say, that the latter should be prohibited 
in order to enable him to obtain a command of 
the market. Weare quite sure that the labour 
of the Creole peasant will always obtain the 
best price, because it is the best article ; but it 
must be obvious that “ food, house, garden- 
ground, and medical attendance,” and four 
dollars per month, or “ house, garden-ground, 
and medical attendance,” and the current 
rate of non-contract wages, are terms which 
place the imported labourer upon a much 
more favourable footing than the Creole, 
who, work as hard as he may, obtains only 
his wage, and no advance to counterbalance 
the premium offered to his competitor, in the 
shape of “ house, garden-ground, and medi- 
cal attendance.” It is asserted that the al- 
leged scarcity of labour is attributable to the 
low rate of wages paid to the Creole labourer. 
The planters say they cannot afford more, 
yet we find their agent actually offering 
advantages to the immigrant, which, re- 
duced to money, would be fairly equivalent 
to an advance of at least twenty-five per 
cent. upon the current rate of wages. It is 
clear, however, from the financial statistics 
on immigration, that the planter is generous 
‘at other folks’ expense; for as immigration 
is now paid for, in a very large proportion, 
out of the public pocket, the employers of the 
foreign labour can well afford to pay a trifle 
for the privilege of dipping their hands into 
it. When the entire cost of the system—not 
a proportion only of that of introducing the 
immigrant—falls upon the planter, we may 
expect 2 change more in accordance with 
equity ; but not till then. 


WHAT REMEDY IS THERE FOR 
THE SLAVE-TRADE? 

Ir may be accepted as a truism, that so long 
as Slavery exists, the slave-trade, in one form 
or another, will continue to be prosecuted. 
The extinction of Slavery is, therefore, obvi- 
ously the only radical remedy for a traffic 
which is universally condemned. Hence, if 
Slavery in Cuba were abolished, the trade in 
negroes to that island would increase. It is 
with this branch of the traffic in human 
beings we propose to deal in the present 
article. The evil has become so gigantic 
that it cannot be permitted to continue. 
The great difficulty is, what to do; and 
anti-slavery organizations have to consider 
what to advise. Clearly we have no more 
right to demand of Spain the immediate 
emancipation of the slave population in Cuba, 
than we should have to submit a similar 
pation to the Federal Government at 

ashington. We might, indeed, by en- 
forcing the conditions of our treaties with 
Spain, require her to declare” as emancipados 
all the negroes who have been introduced 
into Cuba since 1817; and this would 
amount practically to an abolition of 
Slavery there; but the difficulty {of ascer- 
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taining, under so corrupt a government, the 
actual number of negroes entitled to their 
conditional freedom under our various treaties, 
would pee such a proposition beyond the 
limits of the practical ; so that, for the pur- 
poses of our argument, we may consider 
ourselves as having no right of interference 
in this matter. The case, however, assumes 
a different complexion when we come to the 
question of the slave-trade. Spain has long 
been bound, by the most solemn obligations, 
to suppress this infamous traffic, but she 
directly encourages its prosecution, by neg- 
lecting the means she possesses of stopping 
it, and stedfastly resists every appeal to her 
honour, as a Power, committed to fulfil her 
slave-trade treaties. Our Government has, 
for some reason—probably satisfactory to it- 
self—abstained from adopting those measures 
for compelling Spain to respect her engage- 
ments, which it ~~ an undoubted right to 
employ against her, and which, in the case 
of any other delinquent, it would most likely 
have employed longago. It doesnot profess 
to be deceived by the assurance of Spain that 
she cannot do more than she is actually 
doing. It knows perfectly well that all her 
excuses are mere shams, Year after year, 
heaps of despatches, couched in the most 
energetic language, go to Madrid, and are 
regularly forwarded to Cuba, and evasive, 
even mendacious, replies are a3 regularly 
received, but the trade in negroes continues 
to flourish, and even to acquire extension. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that under 
these circumstances, the American Govern- 
ment, and indeed the Spanish Government 
itself, should conclude that our’s is not in 
earnest in the matter; nor that the West- 
India proprietary should accuse it of a cul- 
pable abandonment of the interests of the 
colonies in the Western hemisphere. Even 
the anti-slavery party comes in for a share 
of blame, and is charged with indifference, 
notwithstanding its constant addresses to 
Ministers, and its appeals through Parlia- 
ment, urging some decisive course. 

But let us consider what remedy can be 
proposed, that is likely to enlist the sym- 
pathies of the public, without whose aid no 
movement is likely to succeed? Some very 
influential persons recommend an agitation 
for the imposition of a high differential duty 
on Cuban sugars, and the anti-slavery party 
has been condemned for not prosecuting a 
movement of this kind. Now it is notorious 
that the Committee of the British and Fo- 
reign Anti-Slavery Society exerted them- 
selves to the utmost, before the Sugar Act 
of 1846 was passed, to defeat that ill-advised 
and most mischievous measure, and it lost 
many of its most wealthy supporters, in 
consequence of that agitation for a righteous 
principle, the free-traders being too strong 
for them. Many, however, among the latter, 
including some of the most prominent leaders, 
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were not convinced of the justice of their own 
re in relation to the “Sugar Question,” 
ut being committed, they durst not retract, 
and popular prejudice or ignorance, or both 
combined, completely vindicated their course, 
and beat the anti-slavery party out of the 
field. Still they did not acquiesce in the 
justice of the measure, and lost no opportu- 
nity of endeavouring to obtain a reversal of 
it. Their last hope expired when the Derby 
Ministry ‘came into office. The Committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society addressed the Earl of Derby, and 
—not differential duties—but the 
actual prohibition of Cuban sugars. The 
Earl of Derby not only said, on that occa- 
sion, that. his Ministry could not undertake 
to bring forward such a proposition, but that 
no Ministry would dare to do so, for the 
nation was hopelessly committed to the free- 
trade policy insugar. His lordship was even 
so afraid his views should be misunderstood, 
that he took the precaution of forwarding to 
the Times ‘an account of the interview, 
giving special prominence to his declaration ; 
and this, notwithstanding the completest 
admission that the whole force of the moral 
argument against the free-trade policy was 
in our favour. 

Again, and on a previous occasion, the 
Earl of Clarendon asked a deputation that 
was urging him to take some decisive step, 
“ what they would advise the Government 
to do, in order to compel Spain to fulfil her 
treaty obligations ?” Sear y the only diplo- 
matic resource was a declaration of hostilities, 
and this the deputation did not feel itself 
justified in advising, nor do we think any 

would sanction such a course now. 

e are, however, far from believing that 
Government could not, if it liked, and with- 
out a recourse to the arbitrament of the 
sword, compel Spain to respect her obliga- 
tions. We are of opinion that the first step 
in the right direction is to intimate that a 
suspension of diplomatic relations will take 
Sars unless she Pie immediate earnest of 

er intention to fulfil her slave-trade treaties. 
The inconvenience, the disgrace, and the 
embarrassments that would result from such 
a state of things, would be sufficiently great 
of themselves, even were no ulterior measures 
possible, still short of actual war. We know 
that Lord John Russell has addressed “a 
very strong despatch to the Spanish Govern- 
ment,” and we suppose that no long time 
can elapse ere its contents and the reply are 
made known. We shall then be in a better 
position to deal with the question. Mean- 
while we shall be rendering good service by 
continuing to diffuse information, and by 
discussing the subject under its different 
aspects. We shall thankfully receive sug- 
gestions from any quarter, and are glad to 
ae the encouragement which the 
majority of our contemporaries have given us. 
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It is not our custom to pay much attention 
to ill-natured articles directed against our- 
selves. Special circumstances alone appear 
to us to justify a departure from the rule of 
treating all such with contempt. What we 
have said on the subject of the difficulty of 
re-opening the question of a differential : Sree 
npon Cuban sugar, may perhaps lead certain 
gratuitous advice-givers to reconsider their 
proposition that we should plunge headlong 
into an agitation which promises no result 
but the estrangement of those to whose co- 
— we must look if we hope to accom- 
plish any good, and the loss of which would 
not be compensated for by the adhesion and 
support of such persons as the editor of the 
Falmouth Post and his friends. That journal 
of the 14th August last, contains an article 
on the last Annual Report of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, which con- 
cludes as follows— 


* It appears to us self-evident, that if a move- 
ment in the right direction were made by the 
members of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, the extension of the accursed trade would 
soon be an accomplished fact. But the philan- 
throphy of these gentlemen is very questionable : 
they denounce Slavery, but do not object to the 
consumption of one of the products of Slavery, 
because it is cheaper than ———- and free- 
manufactured sugar andrum! They are hostile 
to schemes that are proposed for increasing the 
labouring population of the emancipated posses- 
sions of the Crown, although they know that the 
increase is absolutely required to prevent the 
progress of ruin; and they have set themselves 
against the continuance of a detective naval 
force on the coast of Cuba, because, forsooth, 
they are wishful to purchase peace at any price. 
They blame the Americans for doing directly, 
what they do indirectly; and when they follow 
a straightforward path of duty, then, and not till 
then, will they deserve the praise to which they 
think they are entitled as the consistent friends 
of humanity.” 


We have to say that the Falmouth Post 
would help the “ consistent friends of huma- 
nity” and its own interests by stating plainly 
what it means by a movement in the right 
direction, and might be exhorted to do so 
instead of stooping to caluminate them. If 
it means a movement to obtain a differential 
duty upon Cuban sugars, we may as well at 
once inform the Editor of the Falmouth Post 
that it would be a movement in the wrong 
direction. To demand their absolute prohi- 
bition were far more consistent, and this 
might be done upon special grounds. Admit- 
ting, for mere argument’s sake, the econo- 
mical justice of allowing slave-grown sugar 
to enter our markets upon the same terms as 
the sugars of our free-labour colonies, it does 
not follow that the privilege should be ex- 
tended to sugars grown by slaves imported 
into Cuba since 1846, the absolute prohibition 
of which might therefore reasonably be re- 
quired. But we apprehend, that although 
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the abstract justice of the demand might be 
admitted, the statesmen of the day would 
allege in objection, that such a measure 
would result in inflicting a penalty upon the 
consumer, for the delinquencies of a forei 
nation, and thus two injustices would be 
perpetrated instead of one. 

s to our opposing “schemes for increas- 
ing the labouring population” of our West- 
India colonies, we certainly do and shall 
continue to oppose all such, so long as they 
are based upon the principle of making the 
Creole labouring population responsible for 
any proportion whatever of the cost of the 
system, the opposition of the Editor of the 
Falmouth Post notwithstanding. 


OUR COTTON SUPPLY. 

Tue highly-interesting meeting in the par- 
lour of the Mayor of Manchester, the parti- 
culars of which we have recorded in another 
column, the object being to establish a Joint- 
Stock Company to purchase cotton in India, 
is an indication of the earnest attention which 
is at last being given to the question of an 
increased cotton supply. It is impossible but 
that such a movement, of which this meeting 
and similar ones are but the primary results, 
must lead to the most important conse- 
quences. Our Manchester manufacturers are 
grappling with the question in their usual 
oe way. They conclude rightly, that 
wherever there is a demand in any country, 
for any staple which that country can pro- 
duce in unlimited qnantities, the supply will 
be forthcoming, and that no difficulties in the 
way of procuring it exist, which capital, 
energy, and perseverance cannot overcome. 
The new Joint-Stock Company proposes, not 
to undertake the insane speculation of grow- 
ing the staple, but to confine itself to the pur- 
chasing of it, at a fair market value, of the 
native growers or ryots, thus doing awa 

with the injurious middle-man system, an 

avoiding all the ruinous expenditure inci- 
dental to company management. It should 
be obvious to any but the most wilfully 
blind, that if free-labour cotton is to drive 
out of the field that grown by slave-labour, 
it must make the attempt under the most 
advantageous circumstances, and none can 
be more hopeful than when the native la- 
bourer obtains the whole profit that it is pos- 
sible to procure, from the direct sale of his 
crop. The procuring of an unlimited supply 
of the raw staple, of the right ony and 
kind, will not, however, be the difhculty with 
which the new Company will have to con- 
tend. It will find the success of its operations 
greatly interfered with by the impediments 
to transit which exist in India, and which so 
materially augment the prime cost of the 
article. Nevertheless, let the supply but be 
forthcoming, no long period can elapse before 
means will be devised for facilitating and 
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increasing the means of communication 
between the Indian cotton-districts and the 
ocean, as well as between those provinces 
which grow rice and other necessaries, but 
cannot produce cotton, and the territories 
which are in a directly opposite position. 
While there is no doubt that India can 
furnish almost any quantity of raw cotton, 
the West Indies could likewise be drawn upon 
to contribute no inconsiderable quota to supply 
the actual demand. But this desirable result 
cannot be achieved by any Cotton-growing 
Company, which, indeed, is the very last 
thing needed. What would be of immense 
service would be an agency in those colonies 
where the experiment is to be made, to pur- 
chase the raw cotton direct from the Creole 
growers. No company is required to prove 
that our West-India colonies can furnish a 
good staple in unlimite quantities. In 1832, 
British elon alone exported 1,157,000 Ibs., 
and it includes an area one-tenth part of 
which is estimated to be capahle of supplying 
more than the entire quantity of cotton now 
consumed in the United Kingdom. One 
writer in the Creole—a BritishGuiana paper— 
tells the editor that “the only thing required 
to start a very extensive cotton cultivation 
in British Guiana is the appointment of an 
agent in the colony by the Cotton- Supply 
Association, to purchase the article from the 
people ;” and a second asks “ why a company 
should not be formed, on the limited-liability 
principle, to do for British Guiana what is 
proposed to be done for India, namely, to 
purchase cotton from the grower, clear, and 
ship it?” The Rev. Mr. Rattray is in com- 
munication with the Manchester Cotton-Sup 
ply Association, and is endeavouring‘ to carry 
out this idea, which the success of Mr. T. 
Clegz’s experiment on the West Coast of 
Africa suggested, and which, if applied to all 
our West-India colonies, would, in our belief, 
produce results quite us remarkable. The 
chief point to be kept in view is, cheapness 
of production, and against this desideratum, 
ont primary element of success, a Cotton- 
owing Company, whether for British 
uiana, Jamaica, or elsewhere, directly mili- 
tates. The importance of this point will be 
fully appreciated when we state—and we do 
so upon the best authority—that where raw 
cotton is laid down at Liverpool at the price 
of 43d. a pound, it does not pay the slave- 
holder to produce it. Cotton from India may 
be sold there at that price, at a profit, and we 
do not see any sufficient reason why ourWest- 
India colonies should not place themselves in 
an equally advantageous position. Help is 
needful to enable them to develop their re- 
sources, and we submit that the first step in 
this direction is to offer to buy all the cotton 
the small freeholders or renters can produce. 
With a view to promote so sage, om at- 
tempt as the one which the Rev. Mr. Rattray 
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is making in British Guiana, and which we 
have reason to believe will soon be made ou 
an extensive scale in Jamaica also, we venture 
to suggest that the Manchester Cotton- Supply 
Association should issue a circular, addressed 
to the coloured freeholders and renters in our 
West-Indis. colonies, offering to purchase the 
cotton they may grow, and appointing agents 
to receive and pay for it, and to prepare and 
ship it. 

e had a conversation with the writer of 
the following letter, when he was in England, 
and believe we gave him the hint upon 
which he is now acting. While it demon- 
strates that there is no difficulty in obtaining 
cotton, it also proves how absolutely needless 
a company for growing the staple would be, 
if even it were not obvious that it would never 
compete with the small farmers, growing the 
staple on their own account. We extract the 
communication from the Cotton-Supply Re- 
porter of the 18th September. It is adaveseod 
to the Secretary : 


* Chapelton, P. O., Jamaica, W. I., 
“July 24th, 1860. 

**My pear Sir,—I have, since my arrival 
here last month, been bringing the subject of 
cotton-growing before the attention of our small 
native farmers, and I am happy to state that 
they seem deeply interested in it. Application is 
made from day to day for cotton seed. The people 
have no doubt at all as to the growing of cotton, 
but they are somewhat doubtful as to what to do 
with it after they have grown it. I have learned 
from them that they have again and again been 
disappointed by parties who urged them to grow 
cotton, for which they never got a farthing. ‘The 
people have never had a regular market for 
cotton, nor gins, &c., for preparing it for the 
market, and in not a few cases their whole labour 
has been in vain; and it will take a little time to 
nurse their full confidence in our scheme. Let 
me have two gins as soon as you can, that the 
people may see that we are ready for their cotton, 
yea, impatiently waiting for it. I have the utmost 
assurance in great success, if we only take the 
right way. Certainly I cannot blame the people 
for not growing cotton, for they have not had any 
encouragement to do it until now; and, as with 
cotton-growing so with many other things in 
Jamaica. Much, very much, remains to be done 
for the emancipated people of the West Indies, so 
as to bring their energies to influence, exercise, 
and to develop the resources of these golden 
islands. 

“Tam, 
‘* My dear Sir, 
** Your’s faithfully, 


**D. FLErcHEr.” 
“G, R. Haywood, Esq.” 


We have already said, more than once, 
that the moral considerations involved in the 
question of an increased cotton supply enter 
very little into the calculations of the Man- 
chester manufacturers, as a body ; in other 
words, that their attention is being seriously 
directed to it, chiefly on account of the pre- 
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carious nature of the supply, and not because 
of the enormity of crime to which we are 
accessory, as the largest consumers of slave- 
grown cotton. It is as well, however, that 
we should not lose sight of this great, and 
most melancholy fact, and reflection upon it 
should stimulate us to increased effort to re- 
move the reproach from us. As a termina- 
tion to the present article, let us advert to the 
report which has just reached this country, 
of the condition and prospects of the cotton- 
crop for the year 1860-61— 

“ Last year’s cotton-crop was a remarkably 
good one. It yielded almost a million bales 
above that of 1858-59, and more than a mil- 
lion over that of 1857-58. The actual produce 
may be given as 4,650,000 bales, but the 
exports were rather poor in quality, and 
damaged by the mixture of sand and dirt. 
The distribution of the crop gives some 
700,000 bales for consumption in the States; 
600,000 to France; 500,000 to other Conti- 
nental countries, and 2,700,000 to Great 
Britain. The French consumption had in- 
creased, that of other countries had appa- 
rently fallen off, and that of the States 
remained with little fluctuation. Our own 
consumption of this article depends simply 
on the crop. Last year we got a quantity 
that all but equalled the entire produce of 
America in 1854-55. Next year’s prospects 
are as yet but dimly visible. It is said the 
crop may be 4,250,000 bales, or may possibly 
be Sdew 4,000,000. If there should be a 
deficiency, we shall be the principal sufferers, 
just as we have been the principal gainers by 
the abundance of the year now terminated.” 

It is thus shewn, that our national prospe- 
rity, at this time, has come to depend upon 
the unrequited labour of one-fourth or more 
of the actual slave-population of the Southern 
States of the American Union. What a fear- 
ful amount of misery, of cruelty, of immora- 
lity, does this one fact render us privy to and 
responsible for! When we condemn Ameri- 
can slaveholders, may we not be said to lay 
ourselves open to the rebuke, that we behold 
the mote in the eyes of our brethren, but con- 
sider not the beam that is in our own? The 
American slaveholders do, in fact, thus re- 
buke us, and call us hypocrites, and we do not 
see that we can answer them ; and it is this 
fact, of our dependence upon slave-labour for 
our cotton supply, that renders the protests 
of British Abolitionists against American 
Slavery weak and unavailing. Let us, then 
strive to promote the movement inaugurated 
by the Cotton-Supply Association, as one of 
the means we can employ to discharge our 
consciences, and while condemning the 
system of Slavery, let us deal charitably with 
those who are under its blighting influence. 
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THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH AND SLAVERY. 


Tue recent number of the Leeds Mercury 
ublishes a brief article on the subject of the 
ethodist Episcopal Church and Slavery, 
which, on account of the importance of the 
subject, and of the appeal which follows it, 
we transfer to our columns. The Rev. H. 
Mattison, who signs the appeal, is a highly- 
respected member of the Wesleyan denomina- 
tion in America, to whom was committed the 
onerous duty of presenting the petitions which 
went from this country, and was addressed 
to the Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church North, that was held on the 1st of 
May last. We feel satisfied it will be read 
with great interest by all friends of the anti- 
slavery cause. 


** Nearly twelve months ago we published in 
our columns an appeal, signed by 238 ministers, 
representatives of 42,000 members of the above 
church, asking the co-operation of Methodists in 
all parts of the world in their struggle with Me- 
thodist slaveholding which exists in this church. 
This appeal was presented to the British public 
through the medium of the Leeds Young-Men’s 
Anti-Slavery Society, which has worked most as- 
siduously in advocating their cause. Under the 
authority of upwards of twenty British Anti- 
Slavery Societies, a pamphlet was published 
illustrating the character of the work to which 
British Methodists and others were invited. The 
object sought to be attained was to assist those 
who should battle for freedom at the General 
Conference of the American Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which was to be held in May 1860, by 

titions or memorials to the said Conference in 
avour of excluding slaveholders from Church- 
fellowship. How far they succeeded may be seen 
from the following statement as to the number 
of memorials which went from this country on 
behalf of an oppressed people : 

‘*1. From regular Wesleyans, forty-six 
memorials, signed by 104 ministers and 
1047 others, mostly official members, who 
thus represent about ‘ ° ‘ 

62. From other Methodists, three me- 
morials, representing : , ; 

‘¢3. From miscellaneous Christian bo- 
dies, three memorials, signed by seven 
ministers and 665 others , ‘ 

“4, From twelve Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ties (estimated) . ; ; ‘ . 2000 


*“ Total ‘ ‘ ‘ 79,592 

“The General Conference of this American 
Church assembles every four years, and the dis- 
eussion of Slavery forms a prominent feature in 
its debate. The Conference of 1860 is now over, 
and although the abolition party of American 
Methodism has not attained its much-desired 
object, we have to congratulate it on having 
reached a stage nearer the accomplishment of its 
righteous ambition. The fact of an editorial staff 
siding with the abolitionists having replaced men 
who were committed to the slave interest, in 
editing their denominational literature, is of im- 
portant significance, as by this means doubtless 
the mind of the people will be more strongly im- 
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bued with a pure philanthropy, which is the 
natural adjunct of vital Christianity. The next 
Conference will assemble in 1864, when another 
and stronger effort will be made to bring the re- 
ligious influence of this large and influential 
community to bear against this iniquitous system ~ 
of oppression. We understand that British sup- 
port will be again solicited. — 

“The following incident, illustrative of the 
present state of religious feeling in New-York 
city _ .- American Slavery, is from the pen 
of a New-York correspondent: ‘There is not,” 
he says, ‘an anti-slavery Methodist chapel in this 
city—not one which would open its doors to the 
Rev. Mr. Bleeby, Missionary in the West Indies, 
when here to lecture upon West-India Emancipa~ 
tion. He was obliged to go to Dr. Cheever’s.’ 

‘©TO THE ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLIC OF GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

‘* FRIENDS AND BRETHREN,—The lively in- 
terest felt by you in the honour and purity of our 
American Methodism, as indicated by the me- 
morials sent by you to our late General Confe- 
rence upon the subject of Methodist slaveholding, 
renders it not only proper on my part, but a duty 
which I owe to you and to the sacred cause of 
human freedom, to send you an account of our 
recent effort against ‘the abomination that 
maketh desolate, and of the present aspects of 
the anti-slavery struggle in the M. E. Church. 

** Of the connection of our unhappy Zion with 
slaveholding you have already been apprised. We 
have thousands of slaveholders in our church, in- 
cluding leaders, stewards, trustees, exhorters, and 
local preachers ; and even regular travelling mi- 
nisters are now, in several instances, the owners 
of from one to thirty slaves, without reproof or 
admonition. How many slaveholding Methodists 
we have, and how many slaves they own, is, of 
course, matter of estimate, as no census has been 
taken. The ‘Border’ (as our slave territory is 
called) naturally seek to minify the amount of 
slaveholding as much as possible; and yet they 
confess to 5000 Methodist slaveholders, owning 
35,000 slaves. Dr. Thomson, the present worthy 
editor of the Christian Advocate and Journal, in 
a speech before the late General Conference, fixed 
the number of slaves held by our members at 
38,000. But, when questioned upon the subject, 
he admitted in open Conference that his opinion 
had been made up from the representations of 
presiding elders in slave-territory, none of whom 
can ever ascertain one half of the amount of Me- 
thodist slaveholding in their respective districts ; 
and all of whom are far more anxious to conceal 
than to expose the connection of their people with 
slaveholding. Strange as it may appear to you, 
slaveholding is, among Methodists, a secret sin 
in thousands of instances. Men and women own 
slaves by the score, and hire them out, where no 
minister ever sees or hears of them. 

** For myself, I am fully satisfied from figures 
that ‘ will not lie,’ and from inquiries and corre- 
spondence upon the subject for years, that we 
cannot have to-day less than 10,000 slaveholders 
and 100,000 slaves in our Northern Methodist 
Episcopal Church ; and the number is rapidly 
increasing every year. And, still worse, our 
people raise, and buy, and sell slaves, as others 
do, without rebuke or hindrance. The territory 
covered by our church in Delaware, Maryland, 
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Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, and Arkansas, 
contains one million of slaves—one quarter of all 
the slaves in the Union. This ‘belt of States con- 
stitutes the great breeding-ground of Slavery for 
the citron, sugar, and rice regions of the farther 
South. About 50000 ‘slaves go hence annually 
towards the'Gulf States. The annual ‘sale from 
Virginia alone is 20,000, amounting ‘to thirteen 
millions of dollars. Missouri sold some 12,000 
last year to go ‘down the river’ to Mississippi and 
Texas ; and yet her late census shews her to have 
more slaves ‘to-day than she ‘had five years ago. 
Now ‘the slaves of Methodists in all this region 
imorease’as fast as:do the slaves of others. What, 
then, ‘becomes of them? Do they free them? 
Seldom or never. Are ‘their slave families ex- 
panding twice as fast as those of others? Not at 
all. They are sold, as other breeders sell their 
slaves, and there is mo denying it. I write it 
with shame and sorrow, but it is true; and the 
Christian world ought to know it before we are 
utterly debauched and ruined. 

“Before the late Conference we had several 
disciplinary rules upon the subject of slaveholding. 
One in our ‘ general rules’ forbids ‘the buying and 
selling of men, women, and children, with an in- 
tention to enslave them.’ In what is called the 
chapter on Slavery we had the following : 


“** OF SLAVERY.” 
‘**Q,—What shall be done for the extirpation 
of the evil of Slavery ?’ 


“+4 —]. Wedeclare that we are as much as 
ever convinced of the great evil of Slavery ; there- 
fore no slaveholder shall be eligible to any official 
station in our church hereafter where the laws of 
the State in which he lives will admit of emanci- 

tion, and permit the liberated slave to enjoy 

m + J 


“*2, When any travelling preacher becomes 
an owner of a slave or slaves, by any means, he 
shall forfeit his ministerial character in our 
church, unless he execute, if it be practicable, a 
legal emancipation of such slaves, conformably to 
the laws of the State in which he lives.’ 

«+3, All our preachers shall prudently enforce 
upon our members the necessity of teaching their 
slaves to read the word of God, and to allow them 
time to attend upon the public worship of God on 
our regular days of divine service.’ 

‘**¢4, Our coloured preachers and official mem- 
bers shall have all the privileges which are usual 
to others in the district and quarterly Con- 
ferences, where the usages of the country do not 
forbid it. And the presiding elder may hold for 
them a separate district Conference where the 
number of coloured local preachers will justify it.’” 

‘“‘ This chapter was generally regarded as good 
enough, as far as it was prohibitory ; but it was 
disliked by real anti-slavery men, because, while 
it conditionally prohibited slaveholding by 
preachers and official members, it impliedly 
tolerated it in the private members. (See sec. 3.) 
What was demanded was, that it should be un- 
conditionally prohibitory, both in official and 
private members, and then enforced throughout 
the church. Indeed, many thought that, inas- 
much as these restrictions as to ministerial and 
official slaveholding have come to be almost wholly 
disregarded, the whole anti-slavery strength of 
the church should have been directed to reform in 
the administration, or, in ‘other words, to the 
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enforcement of ‘the rules already in the discipline. 
If only one thing could be done, this, of course, 
should have been the first thing, as even better 
laws would be useless unless they were to be 
enforced. 

“ The first thing attempted, however, was to 
insert the words ‘ or holding’ in our general rule 
on Slavery, so that it should forbid ‘ the buying, 
sélling, [or holding] of men, women, or children, 
with an intention to enslave them.’ 

“ To effect this change required a vote of two- 
thirds of the General Conference and three~ 
fourths of the members of the annual Conference ; 
but the vote, when taken, stood 139 in favour to 
74 against, .a lack of three votes. Others were 
subsequently added to the minority vote, so as 
to ake a deficiency of six. Thus the measure 
failed; and'thus it appears, that while 139 of the 
221 delegates desired to forbid all slaveholding, 
74 of our *‘ Wesleyan’ preachers of righteousness 
were not willing to forbid ‘the holding of men, 
women, and children, with an intention to en- 
slave them.’ And yet these are the men from 
whose representations Dr. Thomson made up 
his estimate of only 38,800 slaves held by 
Northern Methodists. 

“The next effort was to change the ‘chapter 
on statute law of the church. ‘lhe course pro- 
posed was to strike out the old chapter altogether 
and insert a new and better one in its place. The 
first part of the proposed new chapter was as 
follows : 


** SOr SLAVERY, 


“© ¢ ,— What shall be done for the extirpation 
of the evil of Slavery? 

“© « 4.— We declare that we are as much as ever 
convinced of the great evil of Slavery. We be- 
lieve that the buying, selling, or holding of human 
beings, to be used as chattels, is contrary to the 
laws of God and nature, inconsistent with the 
golden rule, and with that rule in our discipline 
which requires all who desire to continue among 
us to ** dono harm, and avoid evil of every kind.”’ 

*‘ This, as a declaration of principles, is perhaps 
all that could be desired, for whatever is contrary 
to the laws of God and nature must be sinful, 
and if sinful and inconsistent with our golden 
rule, which forbids doing ‘harm’ and ‘evil,’ it 
should, of course, be prohibited to all Methodists. 

‘* Reasoning from these substantial premises,not 
a few in the General Conference desired some- 
thing like this to follow the above declaration of 
principles : 

** «Therefore no slavelolder shall hereafter be 
eligible to admission into the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ; and those now in the church are re 
quired either to emancipate their slaves or volun- 
tarily retire ; and, in case they refuse or neglect 
to do either, they are to be dealt with as in other 
cases of immorality.’ 

‘* Nothing short of this would at all correspond 
with the Declaration of Principles. But was 
any thing of the kind adopted? 

“ Instead of prohibiting what is declared to be 
‘ contrary to the laws of God and nature,’ and 
inconsistent with our general rules, the new 
chapter suddenly tapers down to the following 
honied admonition : 

‘*** We therefore affectionately admonish all our 
preachers and people to keep themselves pure 
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from this great evil, and to seek its extirpation 
by all lawful and Christian means.’ 

‘¢ What a fall was this, my countrymen !” 

¢ And that is the whole of the new legislation 
against Slavery, except that a law prohibiting 
the ordination of slaschobdins to the ministry was 
stricken from the discipline. The new chapter 
was declared not to be mandatory, or, in other 
words, to be without executive force or meaning ; 
and there we now stand. We have lost all pro- 
hibition of slaveholding, both in the laity and 
ministry, and have gained a tolerable, though 
rather feeble declaration of principles, oiled over 
with an affectionate admonition! The adminis- 
tration on the Border was not only whitewashed 
but approved, with all its toleration of official and 
ministerial slaveholding ; and on the whole, so 
far as practical slaveholding is concerned, the 
prospects of the Border were never more bright. 
Not a slaveholder will retire, or give up his slave- 
holding, and ministers, as well as private mem- 
bers, can now go into slaveholding without even 
violating an obsolete disciplinary prohibition. 
There will therefore be far more, instead of less, 
slaveholding in our church for the four years to 
come. 

** But, sad as is this state of things, we do not 
despair, and shall not recede. Our hope, under 
God, is now in our Methodist periodical press. 
The Northern Independent and Zion’s Herald— 
two unofficial and abolitionist weekly sheets of 
about 10,000 circulation each—will continue. 
Dr. Whedon remains at the helm of our Quar- 
bens * while four pro-slavery editors of official 
weeklies have been displaced by anti-slavery 
editors. For the first time in its history, the 
Christian Advocate and Journal, with a circula- 
tion of over 30,000 weekly, is to be edited by an 
abolitionist. Dr. Thomson is an Englishman, 
and we think we can safely trust him, even amid 
the Southern influence of this cotton city; and so 
of the other editors. We have hope, therefore, 
amid our mortification and disappointment. 

‘*¢ The memorials from England, &c., served a 
valuable purpose. Though unfortunately pre- 
sented at an inopportune time, and assailed by a 
queer brother, who was regarded as the ‘“* Merry 
Andrew” of the body, and decided by the chair 
not to be in order at that time, they were not 
rejected, and would have been received and re- 
spectfully considered had they been represented. 

ut a better course, as we judged, was adopted, 
The press had announced their existence, repre- 
senting nearly 80,000 English memorialists. 
This fact made its impression, not only upon the 
Conference, but upon the nation. To deepen and 
intensify this impression upon the Conference, 
and with the much more numerous if not equally 
influential .“* lobby,” we had 8000 copies of a 
catalogue of the memorials printed, in which the 
names of all places and ministers appeared, and 
which gave a pretty full description of the whole. 
These were placed in the hands of all the dele- 
gates and visitors, so that the moral effect was 


even greater upon the Conference than it could. 


have been had the memorials been quietly re- 
ceived and referred when presented. 

‘« In behalf, therefore, of oppressed humanity in 
our dishonoured Church and our agitated country, 
we return the sincere thanks of thousands in this 
land, to those British Christians and others who 
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sent a signed memorial to our late General Con- 
ference. Whatever the enemies or half-hearted 
friends of emancipation may say or affect to 
believe, the influence for good of those sixty-six 
memorials from England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, against Methodist slaveholding, will not 
be forgotten or lost till Slavery has ceased for 
ever in the United States. You know how it is 
with our adversaries. With them every thing is 
‘ultra’ or ‘ ill-advised,’ or ‘out of turn,’ or 
‘ will harm the cause,” except inactivity. But 
we have learned in this country that such are 
not the best counsellors as to what will most effee- 
tually promote the cause of Slavery extirpation. 

‘¢ The second address from the British Wesleyan 
Conference elicited by our appeal to that body, 
contained the following interesting passage : 

“** We take the present opportunity of re- 
affirming our declarations against the entire 
system of Slavery, and from your own avowed 
principles, as well as from the efforts and sacri- 
fices which you have already made in support of 
them, we entertain a confident persuasion that, 
at your approaching General Conference, you 
will use all practicable means to separate the 
church and the land from so great an evil.’ 

“ This passage gladdened many hearts; and all 
the more from the fact that neither the addresses 
nor the deputation from England had alluded t 
the subject before, since 1836. 

“ What our Conference have answered in reply 
to this paragraph is not known, as the address 
was adopted without being read. 

“‘ The addresses from the Irish Wesleyan, French, 
and Canada Conferences were silent upon the 
subject, as were also all the deputations except 
Dr. Scott, from Ireland, who simply remarked 
before the Conference that he could not under- 
stand our difficulties, or something to that effect. 

“Thus we stand for the next four years. If we 
can elect a Republican President, we trust the 
sky of freedom may brighten, and even the great 
Methodist Episcopal Church be favourably affected 
thereby. Meanwhile, we trust our brethren in 
Great Britain, of every name, will pray for us, and 
co-operate with us, as you have so nobly done 
already, till this scourge and dis of our 
church and country—Slavery—shall pass away, 
to be no more for ever. “H. Marrison. 

‘¢ New York, June 12, 1860.” 








THE LABOUR QUESTION IN THE 
WEST INDIES. 
Tur Birmingham Ladies’ Negro’s- Friend 
Society, which has now for so many years 
laboured so earnestly in the anti-slavery 
cause, and rendered it such excellent service 
by circulating information, and otherwise, 
has just published, in a neat pamphlet form, 
the three letters addressed to the Leeds Mer- 
cury last year, by Ernest Noel, Esq., son of 
the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, and some 
extracts from a correspondence which was 
sent to the New-York Times, by a gentleman 
who visited the West Indies, expressly to in- 
vestigate the labour-question. The publishing 
price has been set down, in error, on the title- 
page, at 6d., but we are authorized to an- 
nounce that this tract may be had for 3d. 
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We strongly recommend it for extensive cir- 
culation. Subjoined is the admirable intro- 
duction which accompanies it. 

‘* INTRODUCTION. 

* At the February Meeting of the Ladies’ Ne- 
gro's-Friend Society, letters of Ernest Noel, Esq., 
son of the Honourable and Rev. Baptist Noel, 
which had recently appeared in the Leeds Mer- 
cury, were read. ey were on the state of 
Jamaica, written after a recent visit to that 
island, and appeared to the Committee to be so 
important and discriminating in their statements, 
that they were concluded to be printed. Circum- 
stances prevented the immediate carrying out of 
the resolution of the meeting; but the delay af- 
fords the opportunity of adding an introduction 
from a sallenan long conversant with the affairs 
of the West Indies, and now practically engaged 
in the cultivation of estates in one of the islands ; 
and also of appending extracts from two letters 
from the correspondent of the New-York Times. 
This paper is supposed to entertain few predilec- 
tions in favour of the negro, so that the testi- 
mony, confirming as it does the views of Mr. Noel, 
may be held to be decisive. 

‘That Jamaica, if not the whole of the British 
West Indies, has been ruined by the Emancipa- 
tion Act, is an assertion frequently made, and 
largely accepted by multitudes in England and 
America. 

* That the Act in question, and still more the 
abolition of the protective sugar duties, caused 
the sudden advancement of a ruin, which though 
not obvious to the public at large, had long been 
absolute and complete, is not to be denied. The 
completeness of that ruin is best shewn by the 
fact, that there exist the accounts of several sugar 
estates for the year 1830, (Slavery and Protection 
being then in full force,) which show a loss, in- 
cluding interest of money, of about £20 on every 
hogshead of sugar they produced. 

** Nevertheless it may be safely asserted, that 
if in 1834 it had been possible for the estates of 
Jamaica to have come under the moral and eco- 
nomical management which the occasion re- 
oneees i viz. a resident proprietary untainted by 

e education of the past, possessing the will and 
the means of extending at the same time both the 
social and material improvements which a free 
system demanded; the productive industry of the 
island, so far from declining, would at once have 
been roy wid increased. But the absolute negation 
of their duties on thepart of proprietors, (as much, 
it may be, from want of means, as want of will to 
perform them,) soon entailed upon the colony-its 
natural and legitimate fruits—the abandonment 
of estate cultivation, and the consequent squatting 
of the negro. 

** When we consider that estate labour had 
always been maintained by the lash, and marked 
by the deepest debasement, and that when free- 
dom came, (save in the absence of coercion,) such 
labour was but little relieved of the immoral ac- 
companiments and degrading associations of its 
former condition, we wonder not that the more 
moral and reliable of the labourers, should have 
soon withdrawn themselves and their families 
from its demoralizing influence. 

“By reasonable treatment and the force of 
example, it has not proved difficult to imbue the 
negro with a sense of the duties, as well as the 
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privileges of freedom. Far harder is the task to 
those who have been masters of slaves, to learn 
to recognise the obligations, to entertain the feel- 
ings, and to observe the deportment, which should 
characterize the employer of free men. It was this. 
great moral difficulty which caused such a general 
disorganization of estate-labour in Jamaica, and 
but for this the enslaved millions of America and 
Cnba might receive their speedy liberation, unat- 
tended either by violent revolution, or by com- 
mercial disaster. 

“That in spite of so many adverse influences, 
the people in the West Indies have made such 
advances in their social condition, and in their 
industrial pursuits, is matter for our deep thank- 
fulness, and heartfelt satisfaction.” 





BIRMINGHAM LADIES’ NEGRO’S 
FRIEND SOCIETY. 

Tue thirty-fifth anniversary of the Birming- 
ham Ladies Nearo's Friend Society was 
held on the 17th of May. Our readers may 
perhaps need to be reminded that this was 
one of the earliest established anti-slavery 
organizations in the kingdom. It dates from 
the year 1825, and has done, and continues 
to ma great good, in promotiag an earnest 
anti-slavery sentiment in the districts of Bir- 
mingham, Leicester and Wednesbury, to 
which its operations more immediately ex- 
tend. At the last annual meeting, a highly 
interesting and very able report was read to 
a considerably numerous auditory. A copy 
of that report has since come to hand, and its 
perusal has much gratified us. The Society’s 
funds had been increased by subscriptions 
from Coalbrookdale, Dudley, and Erdington. 
The attention of the Society hadSbeen called 
both to the slaves of the western hemisphere, 
and the Coolies of the East, while the leading 
object of assistance in the education of the 
people in the West Indies had been main- 
tained. It must be remembered that one of 
the difficulties in carrying on schools in these 
colonies arises from the very few residents 
of the middle class, so that the responsibility 
of erecting and repairing the buildings, and 
paying the teachers, rests almost entirely 
with the Missionaries. The schools of the 
Mendi Mission, West Africa, are aided by 
this Society, and very pleasing accounts are 
constantly received of the readiness among 
the people to listen to Christian instruction, 
even when it conveys reproof to war, poly- 
gamy, Slavery, and intemperance. It is 
acknowledged as a satisfaction, that the 
mortality on board some of the Coolie vessels 
has been of late diminished, but the Society con- 
tinues to look anxiously on the system, and 
is of opinion that one of the very best checks 
against its manifold evils would be found in 
the entire cost being defrayed by those pro- 
prietors who resort to it. The appeal from 
the free-coloured people of Arkansas, ‘to all 
Christians throughout the world,” on their 
being driven out of the State, made a deep im- 
pression on the meeting. Similar measures 
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have been proposed in Missouri and Florida, 
‘ also in Maryland; but the consequence ia- 
volved thereby, in the loss of their mechanics, 
it was feared, would preve inconvenient in 
Maryland, therefore a petition to the Legis- 
lature for the instant reduction of the free- 
coloured people to Slavery was preferred. A 
brief history of John Brown, and the Harper’s 
Ferry tragedy, was given to the meeting, 
and reference made to. its important conse- 
quences on the question of Slavery. The 
operations of the Cotton-Supply Association, 
the African Christian- Civilization Society, of 
New York, and the proceedings of Dr. 
Livingstone and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Mission, were looked to as among the means 
which it is hoped will deliver us from thede- 
pendence on slave cotton, and essentially 
promote the extinction of Slavery and the 
slave-trade. 

The Balance-sheet shows income 1441. 0s.5d. 
for the year 1859-60. 








FREE-LABOUR AND SLAVE-LABOUR. 
To THe EpiTor or THE “Anti-Slavery 
Reporter.” 

39 Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. 
September 6, 1860. 

Dear Srr,—There is a class of men who 
profess to be ‘‘ practical,” and these men, when 
talking about slave-labour, almost invariably put 
forth the argument, that it is only by slayela- 
bour that the cultivation of cotton, rice, &c.,.can 
be carried on ; that nothing but. force will make 
men labour in the countries in which these:ar- 
ticles are grown, and that none but black men 
could bear the heat. The deduction then made 
is, that it is an arrangement of Providence, that 
as cotton, &c., must be grown, white men are 
justified, indeed are instruments, in forcing the 
black men to toil, to fulfil the will of an all-wise 
Providence, 

These men forget altogether, tliat, in thus ar- 
guing, they maintain that God made a world, 
which, to be cultivated, requires that the most 
heinous injustice should be perpetrated; God 
Himself having appointed.that man should cul- 
tivate this earth: and yet, according to these 
would-be * practical” men, He made this. world 
so, that, to fulfil his command, it requires that a 
state of society should be created in which the 
vices which God condemns are of necessity most 
actively developed. 

Believe me, your’s in well-wishing, 
Joun Epps 


THE LATE G. W.HARRISON, 
A FRIEND at Leeds sends us the following for 
wublication in the Reporter. We would, in 
iene 30, take the opportunity of stating, 
that though the deceased was not a sub- 
scriber to the British and Foreign Anti- 
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Slavery Society, he was ever prompt. in. pro- 
moting the success of the measures the Com- 
mittee suggested, in relation to: any special 
movement for the advancement of the 
cause, 


(COMM UNICATED.) 


‘* We deeply regret to have-to.record the death 
4 < valued re ae _ antirslavery cause, 

r. Harrison died o ysis at the Hydro- 
pathic establishment, Malzem, on. the 20th of 
April. It may with justice be said, that Mr. 
Harrison was ‘first and foremost in every good 
word and work.’ Blessed. with an ample for- 
tune, he made it his endeavour. to leave the 
world better tham he found it ; and: such. was his 
princely munificence, that during the last. thirty 
years he is said to have devoted 10002. per 
annum to the promotion of benevolent objects; 
As an anti-slavery man, he was: especially care- 
ful to avoid giving support to pro-slavery mini- 
sters visiting this country ;. and many character- 
istic anecdotes are related of the way in which 
he dismissed them from his presence, when. they 
could not prove that they had. been anti-slavery 
at home. At the Anti-Slavery Meeting, held in 
the Leeds Town Hall in. December 1858,§which 
was. addressed by the Earl of Carlisle, Sir Peter 
Fairbairn, Edward Baynes, ~~ wn, we 
other distinguished gentlemen, Mr. Harrison 
made an effective speech, im which he shewed 
that the Christian Churches of England were: to’ 
blame for not refusing to acknowledge the buyers 
and sellers of human flesh as fellow-Christians. 
In connection with the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery: Society, Mr. Harrison frequently took 
part in the getting up of petitions toParliament 
against; Coolie Immigration, &c. From: the 
commencement of the Leeds Young Men’s Anti- 
Slavery Society, he was a. warm supporter of ‘ the 
Leeds Young Men’ in all their undertakings. 
He was. very active in, promoting. the formation 
of the Wakefield Anti-Slavery Association, of 
which he was Treasurer, and which is. founded 
on a similar basis to the: Leeds Society. At the 

reat Anti-Slavery Meeting held in Wakefield in 

Fawn last, Mr. Harrison: renewed his protest 
against the iniquities of ‘ the peculiar institution.’ 

‘Tn all the relations of life Mr. Harrison was 
most exemplary. Such was the esteem. with 
which he was regarded, that he was three times 
elected chief magistrate of the town of Wakefield ; 
and it is well known, that had he.been ambitious 
to obtain a seat in Parliament, more than one 
constituency would have been glad of his services, 

“At a Meeting of the Committee of the Wake- 
field Anti-Slavery Association, held on Thursday 
evening, May 3rd, 1860, the Rev. Wyndham 
Monson Madden, B.A., in the Chair, the follow- 
ing resolution was proposed by: William Kitching, 
Esq,, seconded by John Edward. Dibb, Esq., and 
carried unanimously : 

‘s¢ That the death-of our esteemed Treasurer, 
George William Harrison, Esq., is an event much 
to be deplored by the friends of the anti-slavery 
movement in Wakefield, and this Committee 
respectfully offer to Mrs. Harrison the assurance 
of their deepest sympathy.’ 

“At the same Meeting, William Kitching, 
Esq., was elected Treasurer of the Association in 
place of Mr, Harrison.” 
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“DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


TuE following have been received since our last 
; list, and are hereby thankfully acknowledged. 


Donations, Subscrip. 
£s. d. £28. d. 
A. W. H., Barbadoes. . .1 1 0 
Alexander, J. B., Ipswich . 1 
Allen, Richard, Dublin . . ] 
Allen, William, Stoke New- 
ington. . . 1 
Atwell, A. G., Kingsland , 2 
Buxton, Charles, London .100 0 5 
Birmingham Ladies’ Negros’ 
Friend Society . . . 200 0 
Backhouse, _— R., Dar- 
ton. . 
Burchett, J. R., London . 
Bransby, N., Alton wo 
Ball, illiam, Tottenham. 
Baker, J., North Shields . 
Bassett, J. D., Leighton 
Busserd 1. 2 we 
Beaumont, W., a 
on-Tyne . 
Beaumont, John, Ufford . 
Bowly, Sam., Gloucester 
Bell, 8. S. & E., Alton . 
Brown, F., Brighton . 
Binns, Thomas, Totten- 
MN 0% 
Binns, Henry, Sunderland 
Charleton, Eliza., Bristol 
Charleton, Robert, ditto . 
Crowley, Abraham, Alion 
Cadbury, James, Banbury 
Clark, A., Southampton 
Crabb, J. R., ditto. . . 
Cooper, Joseph, T'ottenham 
Cross, Martha, Colchester 
Curtis, William, Alton ,. 
Dickinson, Rev. W. W., 
Ipswich. . ° 
Doyle, James, Downham . 
Dale . 
Darby, Lucy, Colebrook 
Darby, Hannah, déito. 
Darby, Richard, ditto . 
Dickinson, Henry, ditto . 
Darby, Mrs. K., Bridg- 
north . 
Evesham Ladies’ Associa- 
tion. . 1 6 0 
Fawceus, Margaret, ‘North 
Shields . 
Fawcus, John, ditto 
Foster, Robert, ditto 
Forth, R., ditto . 
Fox, Samuel, Z'ottenham . 
Fox, Thomas, Bristol . 
Fletcher, Caleb, York . 
Graham, Mrs., voreen 
stead. . . 
Hopkins, Mrs., Spalding . 
Heisch, Mrs., ’ Kennington 
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Horsnail, Charles, Canter- 

i002) walt 
Hunt, Henry, Bristol. . 
es, Ladies’ Association 


(per W. C. Od 
Jones, The Rev. Pe busck: 
heath . . . 0 
Jones, Mrs., Shrewsbury Ys 
Janson, W., Z'ottenham . 
King, H., Rochdale ; 
Lais iley, Geo., St. John’s 
Wood .. ‘ 
Morland, John, Croydon ° 
Miles, Edward, London . 
Marett, Charles, South- 
ampton. . 

Norris, Wm., Celebrook 
Dale .. ‘ 
Norris, W. C., ditto er 
Newman, W. H., South- 

ampton. . 
Norton, Thomas, Peckham 
Pim, Jonathan, Dublin 
Pease, J. B., Darlingoin . 
Proud, Eliza, Lewes . . 
Proctor, Joseph, North 
Shields. . . se 
Proctor, J. R., ditto P 
Palk, ‘Alderman, South- 
ampton. . ° 
Pease, Thomas, Bristol ° 
Richardson, Hannah, North 
Shields. . . 
Richardson, Mary, "North 
Shields . . 
Rowntree, William, Scar- 
borough . . 
Rowntree, Sarah, York ° 
Rees, Jonathan, ‘Neath ‘ 
Randall, E. M., South- 
ampton. . 
Richardson, Wn., Sunder- 
land. . 
Saffron Walden Ladies’ As- 
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Southall, Mrs., Leominster 
Shewell, ds mn ” Ipewich 
Squire, J. H., "Amwell . ‘ 
Spence, J. F. & J., ie 
Shields . ‘ . 
Spence, Joseph, York. . 
Scarr, Hannah, ditto . . 
Sterry, Joseph, "Peckham . 
Shewell, Joseph, Colchester 
Thompson, S., Fording- 
bridge . . 
Tatum, Mary Ann, Leeds 
Tuckett, P. D., Bristol 
Warner, C. B., London 
Wheeler, Fred., Rochester 
Williams, D., York . 
Wilkey, J. F., Hzeter . 
Young, Joseph, Chatham . 
Young, Mary, North Shields 
Zachary, Dan., Stourport 
Zachary, Thomas, ditto . 
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